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OVERNESS WANTED IN A GENTLEMAN’S 
family, a short distance from the city, to take 
charge of the entire education of two children, 
Address, L. I. Bex 1957, P. O. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 











THE OCEAN HOUSE, 
NEWPORT, R.I., 


JUNE, 1873. 
WEAVERS & BATES. 
CHITTENANGO 
White Sulohur Springs, 


MADISON COUNTY, N. ¥. 


Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 
nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 





First-class Hotel, with every requisite, will open 
May 24. L. L. BRITTON, late of Everett House, 
New York, Proprietor. 





The Tappan Zee House, 
NYACK ON THE HUDSON, N. Y., 


One hour from New York City, will be OPENED 
JUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 
best style. Diagrams of the house may be procured 
by addressing 


L. D. Mansfield, Proprietor. 








NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 


THE STANDARD, Price $1.50, is a very 


1 superior Collection of Church Music, for 


Choirs, Conventions, and Singing Classes. Compiled 
by L. O. Emerson and H. R. Palmer, men of the 
highest reputation as ductors and 
Sells largely. Already a great success. 





P 3. 


SABBATH SCHOOL MUSIC. 


The River of Life. $30 per hundred, is a 
Sabbath School Song Book of extraordinary merit. 
40 composers contribute Hymns and Music alike 
new, original and beautiful. Specimen copies mailed 
for 30 cents. 


Cheerful Voices, Price 50 cents. By L. O. 
Emerson. A SCHOOL SONG BOOK, is the one to 
introduce in Common Schools the present season. 

All books mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 








Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Cc. HM, Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


A NEW BOOK 


ABOUT MEN AND THINGS, 


Co. 8. BEART, B.D: 
12 Mo. Cloth, Price, . o = SF 
T. WHITTAKER, 
Publisher, 
2 Bible House, New York. 
For Sale, by ali Bookseilers. 








SIASON 1873-1874. 

HE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. Preparatory Department, 863 
Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts. Normal Depart- 

ment, 33 Union Square, (Decker Bros.’ Building. 

HENRY SCHROEDER, Director. 
N.B. A Branch Institute has been establi-hed at 
43 Montgomery St., Jersey City. 


THE STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, Nos. 5 & 7 John Street, N. Y. 
Brancu OrFices : 

In New York—1142 Broadway, near 26th St. 

* Brooklyn—279 Fulton, cor. Tillery St. 

* Philadelphia—47 North Eighth st. 

** Baltimore—110 West Baltimore St. 
Dye, Cleanse and Refinish all kinds of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Dresses, Shawls, &c. Ledies’ dresses 
cleaned and Gentlemen's coats, &c.. dyed or cleaned 
without ripping. Kid Gloves and Feathers cleansed 
and dyed, Muslin Shades and Chintz cleaned and 
glazed. Goods received and returned by express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO. 


SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place, 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 














5 cents to $10,000 received. OPEN DAILY from 10 
A.M to 8 P.M. 


Deposits made up to Aug. 10 draw interest from Ist 
NOTICE. — THE THiRTY-NINTH SEMI-AN- 
NUAL DIVIDEND, at the rate of Stx Per Cent per 
annum, will be placed to the credit of the depositors 
on the 10th August. and if undrawn will be entitled 
to interest as a regular deposit from August 1. 





Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 





179 Smithfield St., Pitts 4 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 out, PHouble Sho 
Guns, 83 to $150. Sir ja Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $3 to $75 
Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, #1 to $8. Gun’ Material, 
Fishing 3 le, &c. Large discounts to dealers or clubs. 
Army Gans, Re 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


’ 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1873. 


‘CHICKERIN 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 
and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 


| terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 


354 Washington St., Boston. 





TIE PATEN'E 








ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBion. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No. £ 
East 14th 8treet, New York City, 


A GREAT OFFER! tu*siu3" stern 


by n 4 
N.X., will dispoe of YOO PIANOS 


OG’ 


| Prick 10 Cents. 


NEW BOOKS. 


iG. W. Carleton & Co. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


; ee 
|JOSI BILLINGS’ ALMINAX FOR 1874, 


Josh Billings’ great Farmer’s Alminax for the year 
1871 is published this week, and is one of the richest 
and most humorous little hits of the = 

‘The illustrations are a new style of silhouette cari- 

|} cature, and are extremely funny. Josh Billings has 
| excelled himself, and ie! fee ought to have a copy, 
he 








to drive away the * blues” wit! 
Price 25 cents.—The Trade supplied by the Amert- 
|can News Co., who have bought out the entire enor- 


| mous edition, MuicuioNns ! 





| LOYAL UNTO !DEATH. 
| 


A deeply interesting new Enetisu Nover. — Re- 
| printed from the latest London Edition, One of the 
| Peat and most fascinating stories that has appeared 
|in many a day,» Price, $1.75... 
| The “London Atheneum” says, of it :—‘* We con- 
| fess we e been somewhat puzzled by this story. 
| We at one time thought it had been written by the 

author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ at another by * Ouida,’ 
and at another by ‘ Whyte Melville.’ What higber 
praise could be given to any novel ? 








BARNABY RUDGE. 


| 

| 
The sixth volume of “ Carleton's New Tilustrated 
| Edition” of Cnan.es Dickens’ Works, (the best, 
| cheapest, and handsomest edition in the world.) 
| Printed from new, readable type ; exquisitely illus- 
trated by the original artists chosen by Dickens him- 
self; handsomely bound, and sold at $1.50 per volume, 
* Pickwick,” “* Oliver Twist,” * David Copperfield,” 
“Barnaby Rudge,” ‘Great Expectations,” and 
| Dombey and Son,” are now ready, to be followed 
| by one volume each month, until all are out. Those 
who want a first-rate edition of Dickens’ Works, 
, | should at once commence taki g this new and best 


| edition. 











PURPLE AND FINE LINEN, 


A remarkable new novel by Edgar Fawcett. 


“The 


NS of firsteclass makers, including | dramatic vigor, brilliant. style, and fearless manner 
WATELS’, ai extremely low prices for) ‘the ay 


with which the most delicate subjects are handled, 


cash, or part cash, and baiance in sinall monthly | places this author at once in the front rank of mo- 


payments New % Uctave first-class BPI 
all modern improvements, Jor S275 cash. 
$55, $75. 

4ST OP, $110; 8-STOLP, $125, and upwards. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE and PEnPecT in 
TONE EVER MADE, 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY ORGAN, 
a third set of reeds PECULAARLY voicen, the BFF ECT 
of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR 


ING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
STRATED 


is SUPERB. ‘Terms Linerar, JLLI 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. 
discount to Ministers, Churches, 


Sunday-Schools 
Lodges, ete. 








MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMI 


Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amonnt forwhich 
they 
prevent alteration 
The points are thbked 
and = penetrace the 
fibre of the paperjand 
cannot be remgved 

el ty by chemicals. "The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of tue 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 





J. G. MOODY, 

68 Trinity Building. P. 0. 1 x vl28, New York 
CALL OR SEND ©OR A CIRCULAR 
POST OFFICE NOTICE, 

HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the weck 

ending Saturday, Oct. 4th, 1873, will clore at 
this office, «n Wednesday, at 94 A.M. and 12 M., on 





vers, etc., bought or traded for. Goods 
sent by express 0.0.D. to be examined before paid for. 








Thursday at weet ry x and on Saturday at 12M. 


L. JAME 


38, Postmaster. 


ANOS, | 
Organs 
ouble-Reed Organs, $1005 


The CONCERTO STOP is the | 
It is produced by 


A liberal 


Agents Wanted, , 


for Perforation inio 


dern novelists, Price $1.75. 


“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


A Thankegining Story in verse, by Mrs. N. 8, 
Emerson. Embodying the famous ballad of * Betse 
}and | are Out.” Beautifully printed and bound, 
>| price $1.50, 

The sweet and touching poems with which thir 
remarkable volume is filled, not less than the exciting 
controversy regarding Mrs. Emerson’s claims ag 
author of ** Betsey and I are Out,” is creating enor 
mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find it 
difficult to supply. - 


, EDMUND DAWN. 


A capital new American novel, by * Ravenswood.’ 
Beantifully printed and bound, price $1.50. 


nre drawn, to _-—— 





EDNA BROWNING. 


A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
j Of the best she has ever written. The other novels by 
this extremely popular author are Tempest and San 
shine—*Lena Rivers— Marian Grey— Meadowbrook— 
English Orphans—Cousin Manude—Homestead —Dora 
Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington 
Cameron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake 
Millbank—ete, Price $1.50. 


2" These book sare beawuufully bound—sold every 
where—and sent sy mail, postage free, on receipt ¢f 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers 
(Under the Vifth Avenue Hotel,} 
‘ Madison Square, New Yor\ 
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HILLS * ARCHIMEDEAN,” 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 


This beautiful Mower is now so well known, 
throughout the United States and Europe, 
that it requires no recommendation _ (over 


16,000 sold in this country alone). 
balanced Lawn Mower 
ABLE HANDLE. 
10-inch cut, croquet mower, a beautiful 
little machine for small lawns, croquet 
ne pengand cemetery lots, easily ¢ operated by a 
d or miss of 10 years, price $20; 12-inch, 
$22 ; 14-inch, standard size, $25; 28-inch, 
ms 32-inch, horse, for public parks 
and large lawns, $125. Every machine war- 
ranted to give pe ‘rfect satisfaction. We chal- 
lenge the world to a trittl, and to produce a 
machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 
Send for IUustrated Circulars. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Hills‘ Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 


COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
For sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, N.Y. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” : 


“DOMESTIC” 


Prosents a re- 
cord of success 
urparalleled in 
the history of 
Bewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. ; 

Agents wanted 7 
\ everzwhore 
D address. F 
“DOMESTIC”'S. M.Co%. o=. New York. 


‘the only 
with AN ADJUST- 






















~~ Ayer’ s 's Cherry Pectoral, 
For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as 
Coughs, Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Consumption. 


The few compositions, 
which have won the confi- 
dence of mankind and be- 
come household words, 
among not only one but 
many nations, must have 
extraordinary virtues. Per- 
haps no one ever secured so 
wide a reputation, or main- 
tained it so long as AYER's 
b= CHERRY Pecroray. It has 

been known to the public 
about forty years, by along 

\ continued series of marvel: 
S = louscures, that have won 
for it a confidence in its virtues, never equalled by 
any other metlicine. [t still makes the most effee- 
tual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, that can be 
made by ted on. skill. Indeed the CHEerry Prcro- 
RAL has really robbed these dangerous diseases of 
their terrors, toa great extent, and given a feeling of 
immunity from thel “ir fatal effects, that is well founc ed, 
if the remedy be taken in season. Every family 
should have tt in their closet for the ready and 
prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffering, 
and even life is saved by this timely protec ‘tion, The 
prodens should not neglect it, and the wise will not. 

it by you for the protection it affords by its 
timely use in sudden attac 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
GREAT CHANCE ok OR AGENTS, 
Do you want an ag rr y, local or traveling, with 
achance to make 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; savple free, so there is no 
sk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Il, 
Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 
Apply by lettet or personally to 
§. J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 
Or at hig res:dence,§MadisonfAve. and Julia Street, 
Elizabeth‘ 








$5 to $20 per day selling | Cl 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





NATIONAL LINE. 


‘Tons, Tons. 
Se 4850 CANADA............ 4500 
EGYPT ° .5150 GREECE............. 4500 

TALY. :...4340 THE QUEEN........ 4470 

TRANCE ............ 4250 ENGLAND.......... 
HOLLAND .......... 8347 ELV BEER ovens cos 4020 
DENMARK ......... 3724 caning 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the lar, post in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, “a are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave liers 44 or 47 North! River, every Saturday 
Jor Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $70, 
$80 and $90 Currency. e 

Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

(2 Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristal or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply a at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York. 


F. W. J. HURST, M 





CUNARD LINE. 


EsTaBLisHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
_ and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
Rates of Passage. 

From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 


By Steamers not Conrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 

From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 








ANCHOR 


LINE. 


Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 








Columbia..Wed., April 30 | Anglia,...... Sat., May 17 
Australia..... Sat., May 3| Assyria.....Wed., May 21 
Ismailia. .... ed., May 7| Europa..... Sat., May 24 
Victoria..... Sat., May 10| Trinacria . Wed, May 28 
Castalia....Wed., May 14 Cahfornia... .Sat., May 31 


The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper dee k, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 


ol Currency. 
INS 600scntsnne te tees 75 and $65 75 aad $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accommodations. $130 $130 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passage to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, o- the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amount at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No, 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROT u ERS, 


Agents. 





STATE LINE 
New York, 

To Glasgow, Liverpool, 

and Londonderry. 


hese oopat new Clyde-built steamers will sail 
oan State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows : 


GEORGIA Wednesday, ¢ £2, 

va SYLVANIA, Wedne iy, Det. 15. 
VI NIA, Wednesday, Oct, 

“~™ GEORGIA, Wednesday, Hecbes to. 


And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
| wr ngers at through rates to all parts of Great 

ritain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Accents, 
No. 72 Broadway. 

Btoerage Passage ( Office, No. bed Broadw ay. 


INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 


Belfast, 





TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEER 


NSTOW2 





ory OF BROOKLYN, Thursday, Sept. 18. 2 p.m. 
TY OF RICHMOND, Saturday, Sept. 20, 2 p.m. 
ciTry OF NEW YORK, Thursday, Sept. 25, 7 a.m. 
CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, "Se pt 27,9 a.m, 
CITY OF LIMERICK, Thursday, Oct. 2, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF CHESTER, Saturday, Oct. 4, 2 p.m. 
and og following Thursday and’ Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Gias- 
gow, Londenderry, London, Cai rdiff’ or ristol, $30 
currency. 

Prepaip CERTIFICATES from above ports $32 cur 
rency. 

Darts at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business, apply at 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 





JOHN G.,DALE, Agent. 


, $30 Currency. 


eee tickets from Liverpool aot Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest ra‘ 

Through Bills of lading given for  pelfaat, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean 

For Freight and Calin p passage, > apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, 

For Ste mM passage, at 1i1 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnrt. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 


Class Full-Powered  Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows : 






PEMBROKE... . Oct. 4 
GLAMORGAN -Oct. 25,° 
PRMBRUOGG, 2.00000e. cccvccccscccces Nov. 15, 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
pant Ba, in the British Channel and all other points in 

ng and 

These " steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


75 and $80 currency. 
eee 6 currency. 
Stee rage. Leqvetneeusnvanse eveeneed currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 

Drafts for £1 and upwards, 

For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock C tambers, and to 
ARCIIIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 

No. 17 Broadway, New York. 








CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool « on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

z rom the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


ty, 
Passengers suecmmpetatiens (for all classes) unri- 


valled, — rd 

SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Pt state-rooms, smokin -room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons apd st y these steamers. 

RKATES—Saloon, $80 gold. ‘Btecrage, cur- 
rency. Those wishing to co for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, ia, Australia, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! re. 

For inspection of — and other information, apply 
at the Company’s offices, 19 Brqaadway, New York. 

J. H. 





SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
CHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South-street, New York. 
For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowesi 


1 tes. 
“Apply to 





EX- 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 





$86 South Street, New York. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 


$5 A YEAR 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and l¢rgest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FreanctaL REPoRTS 
AND THB 
Cream or Enoiisu LITERATURE. 


The folowing is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 
per annum :— 


Craton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lvucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Atian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x%. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

BucktEr’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30, 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s 
21x. 

Lanps8ER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpszEr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LaNDsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDESPORDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25 

Wixins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpvesrorpve’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBIon, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


Picture. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


* * - three months, 
> = = six months 
sr aad ” one year. 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privuege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with? 
outany premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
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SONNETS—THE EARLY THRUSH. 


Methinks that voice exults most joyously 

That from the thrush’s speckled bosom flows ; 
Surely the rapture-raising minstrel knows 

That the same Life that fills her throat with glee 
Climbs swiftly up each bark-bound stem, and soon 
Will show green tissues where the leaflets lie 

Yet winter-held, and to the bluer sky 

Give fragrance fresher than the scents of June. 
Still howls the northern wind with angry power, 
But this loud = musi: rings his knell ; 

In her own tuneful tongue doth Nature tell 

By her own warbling prophet that the hour 
Approaches fast when a benigner reign 

Will beautify the world with greener robes again. 


The song is not thine own that thou, fond bird, 

From thy lone perch upon the budding thorn, 

Bestowest on the mighty-hooided morn : 

’Tis the old voice of Love that Time has heard 

Through all the changes of aspiring years. 

Full-hearted Hope, pavilioned by thy wings, 

Inspires thy breast, and in thy matin sings, 

Pouring a mirthful wisdom in our ears ; 

And we who listen, feel our spirits rise 

As to the dawning of a better day, 

Responsive to the presage of thy lay. 

Green fields are with the coming spring and skies 

Breasted by softer clouds, and flowers and streams 

Rejoicing in the presence of her brighter beams. 
—Chambers's. 


—_—»—__—_—. 


THE WORLD AND I. 
BY NELLY MACKEY HUTCHINSON. 


Whether my life be glad or no, 
The Summers come, the Summers go, 
The lanes grow dark with dying leaves ; 
Tcicles hang beneath the eaves ; 
The asters wither to the snow: 
Thus doth the Summer end and go, 
Whether my life be glad or no. 


Whether my life be sad or no, 

The Winters come, the Winters go. 

The sunshine plays with baby leaves ; 

Swallows build about the eaves ; 

The lovely wind. flowers bend and blow: 
Thus doth the Winter end and go, 
Whether my life be sad or no. 


Yet Mother Nature gives to me 

A fond and patient sympathy ; 

In my own heart I find the charm 

To make her tender, near, and warm: 
Through Summer sunshine, Winter snow, 
She clasps me, sad or glad or no. 


—_——_——_o—__—_—_— 
LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
RY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 
CHAPTER I.—FOR ENGLAND, HO! 


“ Keep her away—steady there at the helm—three parts 
speed, if you like, captain ; the current will do the rest,” said 
the pilot, as the good steamship Quebec, homeward bound, 
glided rapidly down the mighty stream of the St. Lawrence, 
on her way to the sea. 

Tt was the late autumn, anebeieiy styled the Fall, when 
the warmth of the so-called Indian summer is succeeded by 
the first signs of the coming winter. The dense masses of 
virgin forest, as yet uncleared by the axe of the settler, which 
here and there clothed the summit of some bold bluff along 
the river’s bank, were royally robed in flaming scarlet and 
deep crimson, in russet, orange, and gold. Somewhat of the 
mellow warmth and softened radiance of the genial weather 
yet lingered, but from time to time a gust of keen wind 
chilled the air, as if in warning of what was to come; while 
the crisp red leaves were whirled in showers from the trees 
that overhung the water, and dropped, swirling, into the 
eddies below. 

“We shall be the last boat, I reckon, that will get down 
the Big Drink this year,” said the Quebec’s first officer, a 
gaunt, lankhaired citizen of the Great Republic. “A cold 
fnap’s a-coming, or my name is not Ephraim Jones. Lucky 
if we don’t get jammed in the ice-pack, moving south, out- 
side Anticosti.” 

It was late, and the glorious autumn that had lasted so long 
in the ripe perfection of its beauty, was beginning to droop 
before the frigid breath of conquering winter. Already the 
far-off cliffs of Labrador were rib! in sevenfold ice ; the 
bergs were moving southward in glistening pageant, like so 
many floating islands of shimmering crystal; and soon the 
north-west wind would come howling over the Red River 
prairies, bearing on its mighty wings the snow that should 
enwrap the northern portion of the continent as in a fair 
white shroud. 

It was high time for those who did not wish to pass their 
long winter in Canada to seek shelter elsewhere. A good 
many passengers were on board of the Quebec—oflicers com- 
ing home on leave, colonists visiting the mother-country on 
business, stray tourists returning to pour the contents of their 
note-books, and their holiday experiences of bears and bufta- 
loes, Yankees and mosquitoes, into octavo volumes of print. 
There were also one or two families bound for Europe, whose 
ostensible purpose was education for the junior branches ; 
although it is possible that titled husbands for the elder sis- 
ters, whose gay hats and velvet jackets were conspicuous on 
the desk, might also form an important if unacknowledged 
item in the maternal programme. Almost unnoticed among 
all these, yet well deserving of observation on a wider stage 
than tbat afforded by the holy-stoned deck-planks of the 
packet, was the tall and graceful figure of a young girl, who 
Somer not to belong to any of the loquacious groups around 

er. 

“ Tsn’t that Miss Violet Maybrook, yonder by the binnacle ? 
It must be awkward for the poor girl, if she is quite aloue,” 
said a good-natured, grizzle-headed major of artillery, who 
stood beside the brass-rimmed cabin stairs. 

“O no; the captain, old Morrison, takes charge of her. 
But there is really no difficulty for a lady travelling by her. 


self, either in the States or the Dominion,” answered the 
Canadian to whom he spcke; “ though, I daresay, she does 
feel herself a little lonesome at the change.” 

Meanwhile, the subject of these remarks stood apart, look- 
ing wistfully, as it seemed, on the fast receding shores of the 
broadening river, the gleaming surface of which was dotted 
by fishing-skiffs, and wave-washed rafts of rough-hewn tim- 
ber floating down to Quebec ; and diversified here and there 
by some green group of fairy islets, whose willows dipped 
their yellowing branches in the rippling water, and where the 
mimosa and the maple flourished among the rocks that 
marred the rank luxuriance of the long grass. She was 

oung—not more than two-and-twenty at the most—and her 

‘ace Was one to which the most fastidious critic could scarcely 
have denied the praise due to a rare loveliness; yet her fea- 
tures were far from being regular, and her complexion wa3 
of a creamy whiteness, untouclied by any warmer tint. What 
struck the observer most was the exceeding beauty of the 
eyes—those large, dark, passionate eyes, fringed with coal- 
black lashes, that looked strangely long and heavy when they 
rested on her soft cheek. She had a wealth of raven hair 
that rendered her independent of the chignon-maker’s art; 
and her delicate mouth was wel! shaped, with red lips that 
were perhaps a little too firm. She was simply, even plainly 
dressed, and her demeanor was quiet and unassuming ; but 
there was an unstudied grace in all her movements, and what 
she wore became her better than was the case with the much 
more brilliantly attired colenial belles chatting and laughing 
at the distance of a few paces. The girl from time to time 
withdrew her pensive eyes from shorewards, and glanced in- 
quiringly, and perhaps impatiently, along the deck, as if in 
search of some one whose appearance was unduly delayed. 

“ Well, Miss Maybrook !” said a masculine voice at last, as 
its owner approached her, and stood, as if waiting for her to 
speak. A tall, fair-haired man of some thirty years of age, 
well dressed, and well-looking, with even a certain charm of 
voice and manner, but yet with a nameless something in bis 
tone and lineaments, that, to a heedful physiognomist, should 
have cried, Beware! ‘There was come craft, but no intellect, 
in that low white brow, from beneath which the blue eyes 
looked out so boldly ; some tenacity in that square jaw, with 
its white teeth just shining through the heavy moustache of 
golden tawny hue; but the expression of the lips was sen- 
sual, hard, and cruel. Women are not, ordinarily speaking, 
very severe judges of the character that underlies a show 
exterior ; and yet the newcomer winced perceptibly as his 
eyes met those of the girl whom he had addressed. 

“ Well, Sir Frederick Dashwood?” she said, in measured 
accents, and almost, as it seemed, with a touch of sarcasm in 
her tone; then, after pausing in vain for a reply, she added, 
petulantly : “ Is that all you have to say to me ?” 

He laughed, stroking, meanwhile, with his strong white 
hané@, sparkling with more rings than most men wear in these 
days of careless attire and easy manners, the fair moustache 
that shaded his upper lip. It was a low laugh, not good to 
hear, hard and sardonic rather; but his voice was pleasant 
enough when he said: “ Never mind the Sir Frederick just 
now, Violet. I have not been long enough used to the blush- 
ing honors of pg ine orp to feel the omission of the title— 
such as it is. ides, you were not always so formal. It 
was ‘ Fred” wasn’t it, a little time ago ?” 

And as he spoke, he bent over her, and looked into her 
face, and it was wonderful to see how the girl’s proud eyes 





softened, and how rapidly her whole expression changed, 
as a gloomy landscape brightens under a gleam of sunshine. 

“ Tf I could trust you—if I could do that,” she murmured, 
as if ier thonghts had found unhidden utterance; but his ear 
was quick, and he caught the sounds, low and hardly audible 
as they were. 

“ You can,” he answered, earnestly but gently; “and you 
must. It is too late in the day, now, for either of us to hang 
back, where ‘hat is concerned.” 

“ Yes; that is true, though you say it,” returned the girl, 
speaking in the same dreamy manner as before. “ Whoever 
is free, you and I are bound to confidence. If you loved me 
—but that was an idle fancy—I should have something to 
cling to, some one plank of safety in the storm that must one 
day burst upon me. But if that cannot be”—— 

“It can; believe me that it can,” interrupted Sir Frederick 
eagerly, but in cautious accents. “ You are restless and un- 
reasonable to-day, Violet; and see! all those gossiping fools 
yonder are staring at us. Come with me a sew steps, here 
on the poop, and let us appear to be contemplating the pros- 
pect as we talk. We shall attract less remark in that way.” 

Violet Maybrook allowed him to lead her to the raised 
portion of the deck beyond the wheel, whence ‘a better view 
of the receding shores could be obtained, and there leant 
against the vessel’s taffrail, with her jeyes fixed, as before, on 
the darkening masses of the forest, the fields where fence and 
fallow were fast growing blurred and indistinct as the sha- 
dows deepened, and the rocks that rose, bare and ghostly, 
from amid the shallow waters near the bank. 

“ See!” she said, pointing towards a group of tiny islets, 
over which hovered a white haze that crept upwards and 
onwards ; “see how the mist takes shape, and seems to follow 
us like a troop of sheeted spectres ; while yonder, again, it 
lies spread over the meadows like a silver fleece. But I for- 
got. You are like Peter Bell, and to you a yellow primrose 
is a yellow primrose, and nothing more, Frederick.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” replied the young man, 
frankly enough ; “ it is true, I’m not literary and so on; but 
when a thing is pretty, I suppose I see it. A silver fleece, 
eh? By Jove, I wish it was!” And this time his laugh 
was good-humored, for his torpid fancy was tickled by the 
suggestion. 

“How you worship money!” rejoined Miss Maybrook, 
with somewhat of scorn in her voice; but the baronet coolly 
answered : 

“Of course I do; I never saw much of, it, you know, 
though I had credit in plenty once, which is all very well till 
the smash comes, and then a fellow finds out the difference. 
Come, Violet, you are trying to put me out of temper; but it 
won’t do, so we may as well be friends. I wonder what 
you'll say of London ?” 

“TI scarcely expect to see much of this wonderful London 
of yours,” said Miss Maybrook. “The Right Honorable the 
Dowager Lady Livingston—yes, I think I am accurate as to 
the designation of my noble employer—resides at Richmond, 
you may remember, not in London. And it could make lit- 
tle diflerence to me, as her salaried companion, whether her 
house, the Fountains, be in ‘ town,’ as you Call it, or in the 
country. I know, from books, something of the old country, 
and something, too, of the sort of life I shall have to lead, 
and I assure you that I do not cherish any very rose-colored 
ideas of what lies before me.” 

There was a suppressed bitternes3 in the tone in which 
— words were uttered, which was not lost upon the 

earer, 
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— my word,” he said hastily, “I think you will not 
find things half so bad as you fancy them. The dowager 
always hated me”—— 

“What singularly bad taste!” murmured Violet; but the 
irony of the remark produced no effect on Sir Frederick's 
evident determination to retain his good-humor unrufiied. 

“Well, but she did,” he continued ; “ always disliked me 
from a boy—you know there’s some relationship through my 
mother—and when I was a child, I was always getting into 
the old lady’s black-books by teasing her fat brute of a lap- 
dog, making her parrot scream, and tumbling amongst her 
china; but she can be kind, and generous too, when she 
takes a fancy. Some of these old women are terrible Tar- 
tars; but I don’t think you will have much to complain of 
with her. She is an awfully rich woman; and though she 
calls herself an invalid, she does entertain now and then, and 
dooced liberally, I can tell you; and she’s well thought of 
the great guns of London society, the slow ones, I mean 
a3 Lady Blunderbore, the Duchess of Snowden, and all that 
heavy lot. I daresay there will be lawn-parties in summer, 
and boating and picnics, and the rest of it. If you can tide 
over the time until the fine weather comes, 1 daresay you 
won’t be moping beyondfbearing.JAnd I shall run down when 
I can, and, at worst, it will only be a temporary thing, this 
engagement of yours. I must have time, of course, to look 
about me, and to see how the governor's affairs really stood, 
and if I have inherited anything beyond the handle to my 
name; and then”—— 

“ And then I shall come to your home, and be your wife, 
Fred, shall I not?” interrupted Violet, watching him nar- 
rowly, as if to mark the effect which her words should pro- 
duce. He did not make an immediate reply, but stood lazily 
twisting the ends of his thick moustache, meditating, it ma' 
be, on the answer that he must give, and at length he said, 
ow and in the manner of one who weighs every 
word : 

“ Yes, Violet, I hope so—that is, at anyrate, the t! of 
the thing ; but then there may be difficulties, yes, and delays, 
about carrying out this little scheme of ours, You women 
have a way of overleaping obstacles, steeplechase fashion, and 
going slapdash over every impediment that lies in the way 
of matrimony. I’m sure, Vi, that f take it as a compliment, 
and I suppose you must be fond of a fellow, to be ready to 
share the fortunes of one who may, if the last letter of those 
plodding old attorneys is but near the truth, turn out onl 
that most pitiable of paupecs, a pauper with a title, But 1 
am bound to think of both; and being older than you, and 
having seen more of the world, {and so forth, to see that I 
have a home for you to be mistress of, before I ask you to 
come to it. Do you understand me, Violet?” 

“TI think I do,” returned the girl, with curling lip and 
flashing eyes, “though seldom has selfishness been more 
elegantly masked. You are afraid, is it not so, to drag me— 
me, Violet Maybrook—-whom you love so well, and to whom 
you owe so much, down to poverty? This is the gist of your 
pretty oration. Well, but if I do not fear poverty? a 
small income and a struggling life have no terrors for me, 
will you dare to confess yourself less brave, less fitted to face 
the trials of life, than is the woman whom you have sworn 
to love!” The scorn that broke forth in her ringing voice 
and passionate gesture was not lost upon the baronet; yet he 
bore it, to all appearance, stoically enough, There was no 
frown on his low brow, no angry sparkle in his steel-blue 
eye and his voice was gentle, and almost caressing, as he 
said : 

“It is because I do care so much for you, my little Violet, 
that Iam content to be called selfish, rather than to do you 
serious harm. You tell me that you don’t fear poverty; but 
that is precisely because you do not know what peverty, in 
its true, old-world, European, humiliating sense, Sole: I 
don’t myself believe that any man is thoroughly poor if he 
has not, in some sense, come down in the world, slid, that is, 
to a lower level than that to which he has been accustomed. 
When I was quartered in the west of Ireland, I have envied 
the appetite with which those poor Connemara bogtrotters 
devoured their kishful of potatoes—not, mind, the mealy, 

Irish’ pota- 


“ 


floury vegetables that you Canadians born call ‘ 

toes, but black lumpers that look as inviting as a mess of 
horse-beans. Your only notion of poverty, Violet, is shabb 
furniture, a bad dinner, and scanty fuel. Mine is one wh 
comprises duns, debt, endless lies to stave off the creditor 
from week to week, a smiling face nen up before the world 
when the heart is half breaking, sickly children pining for 
good food and pure air, shams, insults, Care night and day as 
an inmate of the house, and everything aggravated by the 
necessity for keeping a smooth face before a society that 
votes misfortune a bore, sorrow a bore, ruin a bore, and that 
hardly permits a man or woman to die in peace unless well- 
feed doctors issue daily bulletins, and Mr. Banting himself 
conducts the funeral ceremonies. On my soul, Violet, what 
I say is true !” 

He had commenced his speech in sugared accents, and 
guardedly withal; but as he went on, his voice had gathered 
force pee | volume, and he spoke with all the conviction of one 
who acts a part no longer, but believes sincerely in the solid 
truth of every word. Miss Maybrook herself, though per- 
haps by nature distrustful, and doubly so by habit where this 
man was concerned, could not help admitting to herself that 
what he had said was probably, to the best of his belief, true. 

“This last letter from old Sir George’s lawyers,” she said, 
after a pause, “ what was its exact purport? You have men- 
tioned it to me before we sailed, but you said little about it. 
I merely gathered from your words that your grandfather 
was not so rich as you supposed him to be.” 

“You shall see the letter itself to-morrow, or ee, on 
returred Dashwood seriously : “I want to keep nothing back 
from you. No; it seems, unless the lawyers are out of their 
reckoning, that old man was not, close and sly as he was 
about money matters, the shrewd, old, tight-fisted miser I 
have for years believed him to be. His papers were so mud- 
died, and the hiding places where he kept his securities so 
hard to come at, that Nupen and Smink—a decent firm in 
Lincoln’s Inn—they once compromised with some money- 
lenders for me, at St. George’s request—cannot make out 
whether my grandfather was rich, or as poor as Job: they 
are attorneys, and therefore, as seeing plenty of the shady 
side of life, think the latter. There is no will, and I take 
what there is; but every Jew in London holds a bit of stamped 
paper with my signature to it; and if I had not sailed for 
Canada when i aia, my address would have been Whitecross 
Street, E.C. I know the tribes well, Violet, and that they 
always give a promising fish plenty of line. They won't 
immediately, now I come back as Sir Frederick, pounce on 
me, as they would have done on poor Fred Dashwood of the 
Lancers. No, no; they will consider that I may get a lump 
of money, somehow, out of my grandfather’s succession, or 
that I may—— I don’t like to say it, Violet, for fear you 





should fire up again, my dear, but”—— 
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“Speak, pray, without fear of any outbreak on my part,” 
said Violet wearily : “ you were going to say that the people 
to whom you owe money might think” —— 

“That I was likely to marry money. An heiress, you see, 
Vi, is generally the resource of a man like myself; and Moss, 
and Abrahams, and the rest of them, know well enough that 
some little party or other, whose papa has made a fortune in 
longeloths or Manchester printed cottons, would not object 
to be called Lady Dashwood. Everything commands a price, 
and a title can be quoted in the marriage-market just as freely 
as any other commedity. You need not mind what I say 
about that. I have no intention of selling myself for adowry 
—break stones on the road, sooner, or take the shilling as a 
private in the old regiment—but I only mention it to show 
that the Hebrews would set upon me tooth and nail, if 1 
began my career in England by marrying for love.” 

“ For love, Frederick Dashwood? Say, rather, for fear,” 
haughtily rejoined the girl, as she turned her flashing eyes 
full upon his provokingly calm face. “Do you think I do 
not read you, and know you, and that I do not see that you 
would play me false, and leave me to flutter on my aimless 
course, like a dead leaf blown before the wind, if you only 
dared to risk a breach between us! But you do not 
dare it. Enough of these excuses. You have asked for time 
to settie your affairs, and you shall have it, free from any 
importunity of mine. Who is, may I ask, this young girl, 
this Miss—Miss—I forget the name, now on a visit to Lady. 
Livingston, as Mrs. Dash wood’s letter informs me ?” 

“ T suppose you mean my cousin, Beatrice—Beatrice Flem- 
ing—a nearer relation to the dowager than I am,” answered 
Sir Frederick, half sullenly. “ She is a favorite, and often 
there.” 

“ A favorite, and your cousin, and young, and pretty per- 
haps,” said Violet Maybrook slowly: “ Ah, well, I shall soon 
see her, and judge for myself. Come; it is dark, and we can 
stay here no longer; so I will take your arm, if you please, 
and join the company yonder. I have one consolation, Fred 
—you dare not, even if you would, be false to me.” 


CHAPTER II.—CANADIAN MEMORIES. 

* T-don’t care, not the snapping of a gun-flint, not the scale 
of a pickerel, for the reasons why it should be so. There 
must be something wrong about the man, something worse, 
I mean, than his being a horse-jockey and a pippin” (which 
last colonial colloquialism for a scapegrace fell flat enough 
on the English ears of the audience)—‘* something worse, 
even, than his being a conceited daugler after the foolish 
women who are taken by his looks and his London airs. 
There always is something wrong about a chap for whom 
nobody has a good word: I learned that during the eight or 
nine and twenty years I have sat on the bench of our su- 
preme court yonder,” said a keen-featured elderly man, whose 
glistening gray hair matched well with a face that was 
shrewd, but not unkindly of aspect. 

“Can’t say, I'm sure, judge!” rejoined one of the listeners, 
a pale lieutenant of engineers. “ Dashing Dashwood-—-he 
brought the sobriquet with him from the Plunger regiment 
he belonged to before he exchanged into the infantry, and 
ha A, paren here—is, so I have always heard, not half- 


“Which means, that he has not been detected in cheating 
at cards, pays his bets on sett!ing day, is never seen intoxicated 
and has not, in short, Cone anything to forfeit the character 
of an officer and a gentleman,” said the judge, very austerely. 
“ It is just those men whom your British slang calls‘ not hali- 
bad’ who do thrice the harm that a branded and transparent 
scoundrel can work. I speak strongly, gentlemen, but that 
is because I feel strongly. It is Captain Dashwood, and such 
as he, who earn your cloth a bad name amorg us plain colo- 
nials, But I think I can safely say that no man, and no wo- 
man, was ever anything but the worse for having to do with 
this redcoat Lothario, whese fellow-passengers we have the 
privilege to be.” 

“ You are hard on the young fellow, ’pon my word, judge, 
you are,” said the honest captain of the Quebec, in’ whose 
cabin, around a table whereon were bottles and glasses of 
various shape and dimensions, a knot of male passengers sat 
conversing as they smoked their cigars, and imbibed those 
iced beverages, juleps, smashes, coblers, and stone fences, so 
called, which are plentiful in Atlantic steam-packets. “ Very 
likely the lad never had a chance—was spoiled at the very 
start. I’ve heard something of the pace those Lancer fellows 
go—theatricals here, « race meeting there, endless balls and 
champagne suppers, the regimental drag with its team of 
thoroughbreds matched to a hair, blind-hookey in the small- 
hours, and every contrivance to help the poorer of them 
down the steep road to ruin. That was his father, I suppose, 
that Sir George who dicd the other day ?” 

“ No; it was his grandfather,” said a pert little tourist, who 
had borne the tribulations of prairic travel and Far West 
savagery for the express purpose of being a lion, next May, 
in London society. “ Everybody knew that old fogey, and 
his pill-box with the big brown horses, when he was still a 
practising physician in Jekyl Street. He was very old, had 
been made a baronet by George LV. and pouched more fees 
at one time than any fashionable doctor in town. He ought 
to have saved a lot of money, but he was always an expen- 
sive sort of man. Besides, he paid away a good deal for his 
son’s debts, ay, and his grandson’s tov, before they had a 
difference.” 

“ What relation was Mr. Philip Dashwood, who died three 
years back, to this Sir George?” asked the grizzled major of 
artillery. “I met him in Montreal, when first I joined the 
brigade stationed in Canada; a well-informed man, with a 
nice gentle wife, and one of the finest little boys I ever saw.” 

* Philip Dashwood—I knew him well—was the medical 
baronet’s eldest son, I believe,” rejoined the judge: “ this 
Sir Frederick's father was a younger brother of his; but I 
believe Philip and his father were not on a very cordial 
footing.” 

“That they weren’t, and I know all the story,” put in the 
little tourist briskly. “ Old Sir George, who hed hanes at the 
bottom of the ladder himself, wanted his children to be real 
aristocrats ; and the younger of the two indulged the parental 
fancy by going into the army, flinging about his go'den sove- 
reigns at such a rate that it must have puzzled the doctor to 
supply them, and marrying a lady of very old stock, the 
Honorable Louiva Fleming, who was ten years his senior, and 
had been brought out in the London marriage-market when 
Fred Dashwood—Fred primus, we may call bim—got his first 
birching at Eton, and deserved it too, as 1 have heard my 
governor say, for a wilder pickle never lived; and indeed he 
didn’t live very long—it’s the pace that kills—and hard drink- 
ing, & hide-and-seek career, late hours, and the Queen’s Bench 
prison, made an end of Captain Dashwood. His wife is alive, 
in some Bath or Cheltenham boarding-house, they say, living 
on an allowance from the old doctor. I hope her son will be 
dutiful enough to pay it as puncwally. As for Philip, Sir 
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George never liked him, thought bim a poor-spirited creature, 
without the pluck to get into debt; and when Phil set the 
seal to his disgrace by marrying a good girl, the daughter of 
a country parson, whom he had known as governess in some 
family at which Mr. Dashwood visited, the old man fairly 
shut the door in his son’s face, and cast him off, in fact, as a 
disgrace to the budding genealogical tree of the Dashwoods. 

“Well, it was easy to send Philip to the rightabout, to 
scratch his name out of a will, and to return his letters 
unopened ; but the old medico had no more power to deprive 
Esau of his birthright, the saccession to the baronetcy, than 
—than scores of men have, peers and commoners, who hate 
the future occupant of their very comfortable shoes, He had 
emigrated, Philip had; and some distant connections of bis 
wife being established in Montreal, he settled there, set up as 
a merchant—he had some few hundred pounds, inherited 
from his mother’s relations, to begin with, and throve tolera- 
bly well. Then he died, as you know, aud the poor little 
boy died too—an accident, wasn’t it—ice-lreaking, or some- 
thing of that sort? and so Sir George died, and Fre Jerick the 
Second reigns in his place. But L suspect Sir Frederick will 
not have much to reign over, since the old man was hard hit 
by the smash of three or four bubble companies, as I happen 
to know. I suppose the captain will have to Jook out for 
some minor heiress who wants to be called ‘ My Lady.’” 

Somebody here observed that the baronet seemed to admire 
that pretty Miss Maybrook, and wondered how she would 
approve of such fortune-hunting arrangements as had been 
suggested. The judge shook his head. 

“The sooner that young lady learns to forget him, the 
better I should say,” was his out-spoken opinion. “They are 
acquaintances of long date now—she and he were muflins 
all last winter, and”—— 

“ Excuse me, judge,” interrupted the dapper tourist, taking 
out his pocket-book ; “I really must ask for a word of ex- 
planation regarding that term muffins. I thought I knew a 
thing or two, but”? —— 

“ But not the natural history of the Canadian muffin,” said 
the judge with a chuckle, “True, yours has been a summer 
visit to the Dominion, or you would have been aware that, in 
the best society of our cities, young ladies and gentlemen 
pair off for the season, at sleighing-parties, snow picnics, 
skating, dancing, and taboggining. It is a custom which 
temporary residents, like our military friends here, are found 
to take to Kindly enough.” 

“ Quite true!” said the engineer lieutenant, smiling at the 
bewildered incredulity that was visible in the traveller's face. 
“Ttis rather a serious thing, though, as regards making a 
good choice. Your business is to drive out your muffin, 
wrapped in warm furs, as fast as the galloping horses can 
whirl the sleigh along, to dance with your muffin, escort her 
every where, und soforth. Nochaperons, capital fun, and no 
harm done to anybody. Must not change, though ; always a 
row if you do that. Instead of a partner for a dance, you 
take one for a Canada winter.” 

“ Which often leads, 1 presume, to a partnership for life, 
unless you are laughing at my ignorance?” observed the 
tourist. 

“ Often, but not always,” answered the judge. “ But Mr. 
Scarper was rigkt when he said that nobody was the worse 
for the practice ; and indeed our Canadian girls, with all their 
buoyant spirits and innocent mirth, are quite capable of tak- 
ing care of themselves. Sometimes an unpleasantness does 
oveur.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said another officer; “as when young Larpent 
shot Jack Lovelace at the skating rink—Lovelace of the 
Fusileers—because of some wrong or other done to his sister ; 
and the ———— bim not guilty at the trial, you remember, 
judge? ‘Served him right,’ would have been a better 
verdict still. By the-bye, he was a friend of Dashing Dash- 
wood’s, Birds of a feather, eh? I was with the detachment 
at Toronto most of the cold season, myself; but I was in the 
way of hearing the Montreal town-talk, and when Willis 
dropped into the messroom with the news, that that young- 
ster, Larpent—he was scarcely seventeen—bad loaded his 
revolver, and pulled trigger on that unlucky Jack, before the 
eyes of all the gay company skating quadrilles by gaslight, 
to the music of a military band, we all agreed that it was just 
what might have been expected, and that Dashwood’s turn 
might not unlikely come next. But Miss Maybrook, to 
judge by her looks and that proud carriage of her head, is of 
a diflerent stamp from littke Aphy Larpent, that I remember 
seeing in Toronto. She was governess, or companion, or 
something, in the house of Mrs. Dashwood, was ghe not ?” 

“ She was,” the judge replied—* companion, that is, to Mrs. 
Dashwood, and governess to little Charley, and mother and 
child were both very much attached to her—deservedly so, 
as I believe, for a better and more sweet-natured girl than 
Violet Maybrook never lived; and her affection for the tiny 
boy—he was but six years old when he died, poor little 
fellow; but that was a sad piece of business—won the 
mother’s heart. The widow was a kind, easy-tempered crea- 
ture, who never forgot, as some ladies do, that a governess is 
a sentient human being like themselves, and not a mere 
teaching machine, to be laid on the shelf in the intervals of 
imparting a sound elementary education; and Miss Violet 
was allowed a good deal of liberty, and was able to accept 
the many invitations she received, exactly as if she had been 
a niece or younger sister of her employer. She was allowed, 
too, as I have said, to associate with Captain Fred Dashwood, 
who was her constant companion in the many merry outdoor 
amusements with which we colonists enliven our long winter. 
Few ladies in England would have sanctioned such a degree 
of intimacy between a governess and her nephew, but out 
here we are more simple in our social habits, and besides, 
Mrs. Philip Dashwood perhaps remembered that she had 
herself ouce filled a similar position; but at anyrate the fact 
Was so. 

“Then, in the bright spring weather, came the unlucky 
death of poor little Charley; and after that happened, the 
widow lost her health and spirits, and began to piue to go 
home to her own people, and to leave behind her the Cana- 
dian residence in which she had been twice left a mourner 
for the dead that were dear to her. She was tolerably well 
oft, and had many friends in Montreal, Sut she could not bear 
to remain, and has gone back to England and her relations. 
But her attachment to Miss Maybrook was not impaired ; 
and she protnised to exert herself to procure her some really 
good appointment in England; and has succeeded in doing 
so. That old dowager—Lady Livingston is her name—who 
has engaged Miss Maybrook at a high salary, as her com- 
panion, is in some way a kinswoman of Captain Fred’s 
mother, and there had always been some intercourse by letter 
maintained between Philip Dashwood and his fashionable 
brother’s household; indeed, I fancy the captain did not 
scruple to borrow from the civilian when his purse was at 
low-water mark; and that the present Sir Frederick was also 
under pecuniary obligations to his colonial relatives. In the 


meantime Miss Violet resided with her parents, a mile or two 
out of Montreal, worthy, struggling persons who have a large 
family and a narrow income; and who naturally expect their 
young folks to shift for themselves as early as they can. 

ow she is bound for Europe ; and here, as you see, is Dash- 
wood, a passenger in the same ship; tut I think I was not 
far wrong in saying that Miss Maybrook would act wisely in 
forgetting him, as he will her, when once among familiar 
scenes and old associates.” 

Meanwhile, the steamship, aided by the might of the giant 
river’s powerful current, rushed swiftly and surely on, upon 
her way to the ocean, bearing with her the ho and for- 
tunes, the plans and aspirations, of a hundred passengers, 
every one of whom had doubtless his or her allotted part in 
the complicated drama of human life. A little corner of the 
veil, as concerned Violet Maybrook and Sir Frederick, had 
been lifted for the carious inspection of that segment of the 
public to be found on board of the Quebec ; but if something 
was known, anil more guessed, regarding’ these two, how 
much might have lain beyond the reach either of research or 
of conjecture. Popular opinion, as a rule, was by far more 
lenient towards the handsome Canadian girl, going for the 
first time among absolute strangers to earn a precarious live- 
lihood, than towards the titled Englishman with whom she 
paced the deck so often, and with whom she lingered so late 
beneath the white moonlight, against which the rigging stood 
out as if carved in ebony. That he was dissolute, selfish, 
utterly corrupt and lost, most of those who had any acquain- 
tance with him knew, as by intuition; but with her the case 
was different. It was her misfortune, not her fault, that she 
loved such a one as he was. 

That she did love him, no one doubted. In spite of her 
pride, of the feminine delicacy that was innate in her, 
of the training which education imparts, she was unable long 
to hide from even a dull-witted observer the fact, that her 
heart was irrevocably given to this man, unworthy as he was. 
There were some of the lookers-on who were sagacious 
enough to see that she despised him, that she mistrusted him, 
that she hated herself, at times, because she loved him, and 
yet that she was never happy but in his presence, never at 
ease but when he was beside her. One or two, keener than 
the rest, saw one thing more. Sir Frederick Dashwood, man 
of the world as he was, was nevertheless ufraid of giving 
serious offence to this penniless little governess of Canada, 
though why it should be so, was an enigma beyond their 
powers of solution. So the good ship Quebec proceeded on 
her way, past the heights of that fortress city whence she 
took her name, past the rocky islands that stud the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence, past the darkling cliffs of Anticosti, out 
into the dim gray waters of the measureless Atlantic, where 
already glistening castles, and steeples, and crags, and hil- 
locks, of translucert green and vivid blue, were rolling mas- 
sively southwards before the arctic breeze. On she went, 
with her living freight of hopes, and cares, and fears, 
“ homeward bound” for England. 

To be continued. 


—_——_@ 
THE OLD SURPRISE. 


Now what hath entered my loved woods, 

And touched their green with sudden change ? 
What is this last of Nature’s moods 

That makes the roadside look so strange ? 


Who blanched my thistle’s blushing face, 
And gave the winds her silver hair? 
Set golden-rod within her place, 
And scattered asters every where ? 


Who splashed with red the sumach hedge— 
The sassafras with purple stain ; 

Gave ivy-leaves a ruby edge, 
And painted all their stems again ? 


Lo! the change reaches high and wide, 
Hath toned the sky to softer blue ; 
Hath crept along the river side, 
And trod the valleys through and through ; 


Discolored every hazel copse, 

And stricken all the pasture lands; 
Flung veils across the mountain tops, 

And bound their feet with yellow bands. 


Is, then, September come so soon ? 
Full time doth Summer ne’er abide ? 
While yet it seems but Summer’s noon, 
We're floating down the Autumn tide. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


—_———_@—————— 


THE EVIL EYE. 
I 


Bright scarlet pomegranates and fragrant, softly -tinted 
roses cling round a wooden verandah, and above them are 
vines and star-blossomed myrtles, breathing sweetness into 
the soft evening air. Overhead the sky is cloudless, with 
purple and green tints rarely seen in northern countries, and, 
besides these tokens, there is a more human indication of 
southern climate. 

A middle-aged woman sits under the verandah, and be- 
side der a girl stands speaking. 

Both women have southern faces, clear olive skins, and 
lustrous dark eyes; both are handsome, but the girl is beauti- 
ful. So far, that is, as shape,and features, and skin can 
beautify, Therese Nouailles is beautiful; but as she stands 
speaking to her mother, she looks imperious, and fretful too, 
and there is a fierce, resolute will in her splendid dark eyes. 

Her mother had been like Therese years ago, but now she 
is fat and bulky, and her eyes are rather wily than fierce. 
She wears a gown of pale straw color, but her head and 
shoulders are wrapped in a brilliant Indian shawl, in which 
black and scarlet are the predominant colors. She looks like 
a handsome sibyl as she peers through the shawl at her 
daughter’s face. 

“f tell thee, my mother, I hate delay. At Veron there isa 
rich home wailing for me, and I long toseeit. Ah, my 
mother, remember that I have been poor all my life ; it is a 
glorious feeling to think that I sball never want money 
again.” 

The mother’s eyes glisten, there is a keen look on her 
face, which argues some sympathy with this love of money, 
and yet she resents her daughter’s words. 

“Take care, Therese. The dog threw away substance, thou 
knowest, in snatching at a shadow. Thou art married toa 
rich man, and he loves thee, and he is gentle and easily per- 
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suaded. He will stay here in Chardes, if thou willest it. His 
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roperty is funded ; his presence is not needed at Veron 
Be guided, my child. Stay her, it is, indeed, better.” 

The mother’s voice grows imploring. At first a selfish 
wish to keep her rich son-in-law and his money at Chardes 
moved her; but, as she speaks, the picture of her daughter's 
dull life alone with this quiet old man is realised by her fer- 
vid fancy. : 

“ Stay here,” she repeats, “among thy old companions, and 

near thy father and me.” f 

“Merci,ma mere. No. I have decided. I must see my 
husband’s home. If I stay here I am only. Therese married 
instead of Therese single; but at Veron,” she curves her | 
graceful neck, and her eyes shine out with the coming tri- 
umph she pictures, “I shall be Madame Dupont, wife of the 
richest landowner, except the seigneur himself. What do I 
know? It is possible that when the Jacies at the chateau 
see me they will be only too glad to welcome me, and to ad- 
mit me to their intimacy.” 

Madame Nouailles shakes her hea]. 

“That might be possible here, in the south, Therese, 
where our claims and old descent are knowao; but the nor- 
therners are a cold-blooded, insensible people, and thy beauty 
even will not break down the stiff barriers set between 
classes up there.” 

“Monsieur Dupont is not cold-blooded.” The young 
beauty laughs and blushes; her courtship has been very 
short, and her husband dotes on her. 

“No.” The mother pauses an instant. ‘“ Monsieur Du- 

nt is all that can be desired in a husband, or T should not 
fon presented him to thee, Therese. Monsieur Dupont stays 
here happy and contented, and, although he is so much older, 
he stands by cheerfully, and sees thee dance and amuse thy- 
self with thy old companions; but at Veron all this will be 
changed. Here Monsieur Dupont considers that I am siill 
beside thee, and that all that I permit 1s to be permitted ; but 
far away at Veron he will be thy sole guardian ; and m 
Therese loves pleasure early, and it is possible that, at his 
age, Monsieur Dupont may not care for the gaiety which is 
to thee so necessary.” 

Therese turns away pouting, but, as her mother ends, a 
confident smile chases the pout from the girl’s lovely lips. 

“My mother, if I were to bid Monsieur Dupont stand on 
his head, he would try to obey me.” Her mother laughs, and 
Therese flushes with quick anger. “I say this in praise of 
my husband. He is rig ype wish.” 

She moves away to the end of the long low house, and 
stands looking at the exquisite sky ; at least her great passion- 
ate eyes are lifted to it, but her thoughts are all of earth. 

si ‘And can my mother think that I have married so old a 
man, giving up all chance of a young and handsome hus- 
band, to stay contentedly under her wing at Chardes? No, 
I must have something more than this for my sacrifice.” 
She begins to pace up and down. “ My mother says that at 
Veron no one will know anything about me. ell, ex | 
soon shall know something about Madame Dupont. I will 
stop in Paris on our way, aud see whether I like the bonnets 
and dresses there better than my own. My husband says 
that as would spoil my beauty, but 1 think seeing is 
believing. If he 1s so rich it is better to decorate me than ty 
hoard. Yes, I have decided. I will not stay another week 
in Chardes.” 

She gives a little stamp by way of seal to her purpose, then, 
as she turns abruptly, she meets her mother face to face. 

Madame Nouailles has crept up silently. She puts her 


the unusval action. She looks inquiringly. 

She sees a fresh remonstrance in her mother’s imploring 
eyes and parted lips, but at the sight her will seems to be of 
iron ctrength. 

“ My mother, I have decided,” she says, quietly. “ Within 
a week I and my husband must leave Chardes.” 

“Ab,no!” There is a sob in the woman’s voice, and her 
shoulders rise and fall with suppressed agitation. “I con- 
jure thee, my child, not to be rash, not to tempt fate; I can- 
not tell why I so shrink from thy departure. It is not only 
the thought of losing thee. It may be because I detest the 
north and its cold formal ways. But I have one reason, that 
may weigh even with thee, my wilful Therese. I do not like 
that thou shouldest go to a house where already there isa 
mistress.” Therese’s black brows knit in a fierce frown. “I 
say I do not like this Mere Mangin of whom thy husband 
speaks with so much praise.” 

Therese bends down and kisses her mother. “ Be at ease, 
my mother.” She gives a cheerful smile. “La Mere Man- 
gin is an ugly old woman, and if she does not please me, 
why I shall send her away. Ah, here is Monsieur Dupont.” 

A tall thin man comes from underneath the verandab, and 
advances towards them. 

Madame Nouailles shudders, and then crosses herself. 

“ T should not fear so much,” she whispers, “if he had not 
ot that the people of Veron say his housekeeper has the 
evil eye.” 


II. 


La Mere Mangin is a tall dark woman, with long narrow 
black eyes, and an ever-changing play of countenance. The 
children of Veron call her a witch, and their mothers say 
that she has the evil eye, but this is only whispered, for no 
one prospers who is on unfriendly terms with her. 

Look at her standing in her master’s garden. She is, in- 
deed, very like a witch. Her brown cotton gown clings close 
about her legs, and on the top of her white cap, which has 
scarcely any frills to speak of, isa coarse brown straw hat 
with a high crown. She wears a blue and yellow necker- 
chief, strained across her chest, and tied behind her back, and 
her folded arms rest upon a black stuff apron. Her face is 
so wrinkled that you are surprised to sce her suddenly turn 
round and go tripping towards the house like a young girl; 
perhaps the movement can scarcely be described as tripping ; 
it is quieter, more catlike. 

She pauses when she reaches the low-browed entrance. 
The house itself is a large, square, gloomy-looking place ; in- 
side the long narrow passage the flag-stones are green with 
a and tell how little life goes on within the old stone 
walls. 

She pulls a letter out of her pocket, and begins to read it 
throughagain. By the time she reached the end she is frown- 
ing heavily. 

“ Yes, yes,” she says to herself, “ my master, Monsieur Du- 
pont, is excellent, but the best of men have their faults; he 
is good and gentle, but he is also weak and obstinate; he 
loved his wife, that poor pink and white, meek Josephine. 
Yes, he had for her a passion that is not to be believed, and 
when she died in the first year of her marriage, he was so 
obstinate he would not take comfort. He shut himself up, 
he shut up the house from light and air, till it has become 


it will ever recover it; and now what has happened ?—six 
months ago he departs, without consulting me, and now he is 
to bring home a wife. Well, we shall see who will be mis- 
tress. I am too old for change.” 

She has left off scowling, but her smile has something far 
more fearful than her frown. 


Ii. 
The wind is rising fast; clouds, at first gauzy, but lately 


thickening in texture, scud more and more rapidly across the | 


sky to join a leaden, humid mass of vapor that seems to be 
spreading upwards from the horizon. 

There is still some light on the river, but it looks cold and 
ghastly to Monsieur Dupont’s young bride, as she catches a 
glimpse of it through the weird, white-limbed bircl-trees that 
border the road. 

She has been so impatient to reach her new home that she 
refused to sleep on the road, and she is very tired with the 
long wearisome journey. 

They have left the diligence at the last market town, and 
have Leen jolting along the stony road in an old-fashioned 
vehicle, with a hood for the passengers, and a small seat 
perched up in front for the driver. 

Therese shivers and draws her head again within the 
hood. 

“Monsieur Dupont,” she says, in a fretful voice, “ how 
much longer is it along this dismal road ?” 

No answer comes, and she bends over to the corner where 
her husband sits, and touches his shoulder with her hand. 

A loud snore—a start—and then— 

“Ah, oui, Margot, fais comme tu voudras,” follows the 
snore. 

Therese leans back in her corner with a look of disgust. 

* Foolish old man,” she says; and then she smiles, “ poor 
old dear, I am hard-hearted ; the journey has been too much 
for his politeness. I wish I could go to sleep too.” 

But she cannot sleep, her mind is restless, and the fatigue 
from which she sutlers has fevered her, She wishes she had 
consented to sleep at the last town they stopped at; then she 
should have escaped this lonely journey, und should have 
reached her home in bright morning light. 

There is a sudden jolt. Monsieur Depont starts awake 
this time, and looks round him with sturing eyes; as these 
reach his wife he recovers consciousness. 

“ We shall be at home very soon now, mon amie, and then 
Margot shall take care of thee.” 

He puts out his hand and takes hers, but Therese shivers 
and draws herself away. At that moment her mother’s 
warning assumes a new shape ; for the first time she hears in 
it truth and likelihood. And then her fierce will rises against 
fear. 

“ Tam tired and overdone,” sbe thinks. “I have always 
ruled every one, and [ will rule this Margot also.” 

Her husband has wrapped a shaw! round her sinve he woke, 
and either the warmth or her complete exhaystion lalls The- 
rese into @ shcit sleep. She does not rouse till the vehicle 
stops. ‘ 

She is so tired that she does not at first realise where she is. 
She leans forward and looks cut. 

It is almost dark, but she sees a large dark house standing 
a little way back from the road. At the open door is a tall 
woman, shading the light of a lamp with her band, As she 
sees Monsieur Dupont the woman runs up and shakes hands 
with him. 

“ A la bonne heure notre maitre,” she says. “ Why, you 
have flown here. I did not look for you till to-morrow. 
Ilcwever, as you know, it is not easy to find Margot unpre- 
pared ; you will find all ready but a fire, and if you need one 
that is soon kindled; here, Louison, come and carry in the 
baggage. Is the little mistress in the carriage ?” 

“ Yes, yes.” And Monsieur Dupont turns back to help his 
wife down the awkward steps. But Therese has scrambled 
down by herself, and she stands waiting for her husband, 
very erect, und with a tempest of pride in her face. 

“ You had better tell your servant that lam Madame Du- 
pont,” she says, very coldly, and so slowly that it seems as if 
she had measured the space between her words. 

Monsieur Dupont is sensitive, and he shrinks into himself 
at the changed tone. 

“T hardly consider Marguerite an ordinary servant,” he 
says, gently; “ but I came to fetch you that I might present 
you to her.” He tries to take his wife’s hand, but she sweeps 
past him up to where Margot stands, lamp in hand. 

Instinetively the woman raises the light, and as it falls 
on the advancing figure it falls also on Margot’s face. 

She leans slightly forward; there is an eager gleam in the 
long dark eyes, but the lips are pressed tightly together, and 
the thick dark eyebrows meet an intense frown. 

There is malice and strength in Margot’s face, and for an 
instant Therese falters in her purpose. Her mother’s warn- 
ing comes back; she feels chilled and fearful; but she hears 
her husband's footsteps coming fast up the walk. 

She makes a slight bow as she reaches Margot. 

“You are the housekeeper, I suppose. Go on first, and 
show the way to whatever room you have prepared for me.” 

She does not look at her—and she would not read much on 
the tutored face; Margot turns a little pale, and her thin 
lips smile, but she goes on first, and opens the door of a 
small room. 

She goes in, lights two old-fashioned sconces on each side 
of the fireplace, and then departs, closing the door behind her. 

Therese looks round and starts, then gives a little cry, 
ge herself, and flies to the door which Margot has closed 
on her. 

The candles in the sconces shed only a feeble light on the 
dark walls, but facing her are two skeletons, and on the table 
below there is a large skull. 


Iv. 


At the end of Monsieur Dupont’s garden furthest from the 
house there was a thickly planted grove of sycamorc-trees, 
beyond this was a gate leading intoa field, and on the right 
of this gate through the trees you could see another gate set 
in the ivy-covered fence that bordered that side of the 
garden. 

Marget stood by this smaller gate, basket it hand, for with- 
in the fence lay the kitchen-garden—her treasury not only for 
herbs, but also for the curious plants out of which she 
brewed thie decoctions which had made her famous in Veron. 

Monsieur bad practised surgery in his youth, and had also 
given medical advice, and Margot had studied his books to 
some purpose, and probably was the best doctor of the two. 

There was a scowl on her face as she went into the 
kitchen-garden. 

“ Monsieur bids me make a tisane for madame, and when I 
answer she will not drink it, he has looked at me more 








more like a prison than a house. Ciel! I do not know how J 


sternly than he ever did before. I hate her.” 








She begins to gather dandelion leaves, snapping them oft 
with a sharp nip of her bony thumb and finger, es if she 
wants to hurt some one, and is forced to give vent to the 
feeling on that which comes nearest. 

“Twill not bear much more”’—the words drop from her 
lips in broken sentences. 

“T thought Felix Dupont, for his own sake, would have 
taught her how te behave; she has neither tact nor temper, 
and she is a fool.” Margot smiles at the last word in an un- 
pleasant manner, and then her quick ears catch the sound of 
voices among the sycamore-trees; she crouches down near a 
hole in the fence and listens. 

“No, my sweet friend”—it is Monsieur Dupont’s voice, 
and it sounds vexed—“T am sorry to refuse thee — it is 
harder than thou knowest.” 

: Then why give yourself the pain ?” Therese speaks scorn _ 
ully. 

“ Because I love thee really, my child, and I would keep 
our life together free from clouds.” 

“ At least, then, I ought to have a reason given me. I only 
ask that a‘l our friends and neighbors, who have seemed so 
ylad to see me, may come and dance in my honor; it is not 
much to ask, and why am I refused ?” 

Margot laughs to herself as she crouches under the hedge. 

“ Tiens! she has a rare temper, but Felix Dupont must 
be doting indeed if he submits to a tone like that.” She 
listens eagerly for her master’s answer, but he waits before he 
gives it. 

When he speaks his voice is full of pain. 

“ Therese, do not make me call thee wilful. I told thee 
at Chardes that I lived a quiet, dull life; that at Veron we 
are quiet, dull people. Every now and then, from time to 
time, we ask a few of our neighbors to dine with us, accord- 
ing to the custom of Veron, and thou shalt do this, my child ; 
but a fete, such as that thou desirest, would raise the tongue 
of gossip against us, and would lessen our friends instead of 
increasing them ; and besides—hush, till I have ended—since 
we have been married we have had too much gaiety. | 
want thee more to myself, my dear little friend; if we love 
one another, our own society should be all-sufficient.” 

It seems to the listener that Madame Dupont struggles 
away from her husband. 

“Oh that L had stayed at Chardes,” the girl sobs, passion- 
ately. “ L have never lived a dull life, and [ will not; if you 
had a quarter of the love for me which you pretend to have, 
you would not make me so unhappy; but you do not love 
me. Sooner than displease that hateful housekeeper, you 
will break my heart. Either she shall go or T will.’ ‘ 

There is a sound of swift footsteps hurrying away, and 
then silence. 

Margot rises, creeps softly to the gate, and looks through 
it. Monsieur Dupont stands under the trees very still and 
quiet, his face hidden between his hands. 

“Bon! she has shown her hand. Ske shall go, not I,” the 
housekeeper says, between her teeth, as she hides again be- 
hind a tall row of scarlet-runners. 

Pp she comes again to the gate, Monsieur Dupont is out 
of sight. : 

Margot goes in-doors. She is anxious to see how the 
young mistress bears defeat; but Therese is not in either of 
the down-stairs rooms, and presently, when the housekeeper 
makes an excuse to go to madame’s bedroom, she finds the 
door locked. 

Madame Dupont kept her door locked till noon the next 
day, then she came into the eating-room and rang for 
cotlee. 

Hitherto Margot had refrained from remonstrance. She 
foiled Madame Dupont’s haughty airs by an apparent un- 
consciousness that any offence was meant, and this reticence 
had been part stratagem, part love for her master, and de- 
sire to spare him pain. 

To-day she brought in the coffee herself, and she saw with 
satisfaction the pale cheeks and heavy eyes of her master’s 
wife. It seemed to her that her time to speak had come. 

“ Madame has not slept well,” she said, with a keen look 
through her half-closed eyelids. 

— answer except a haughty movement of the graceful 
neck, 

“ Monsieur has not slept either.” Margot drew near, ard 
put her hand on the young lady's chair. “ Ah, madame, it 
makes me sad to see my master unhappy.” 

‘Therese’s first impulse was to bid the woman leave her, 
but she checked this; there was a new sound in Margot’s 
vuice,and the girl’s heart beat fast in vague terror, Tho 
dread that had seized her on that first nigbt had been lulled 
by the housekeeper’s indifference; but now the old fear was 
coming back. She dared not look up; “ the evil eye” might 
even now be blighting her. Margot’s appsal had startled 
her--the woman was impertinent and interfering, but she 
was plainly moved by love for her master, and secretly Therese 
a —— of her own treatment of her gentle, loving hus- 

and. 

Margot was surprised at her silence. 

“The bird is tamed so soon, is it?’ She closed her eyes 
on this thought, and stood weighing the possibility of govern- 
ing Therese instead of getting rid of her. 

“] will go and tell Monsicur,” she said, “that madame 
wishes to see him.” 

“You will do no such thing; you had better mind your 
own business, or you may get into trouble. All you have to 
do is to take care of the house, and see that it goes as it 
should do. You can leave me ; I prefer to be alone.” 

Therese spoke haughtily, but she did not look at the house- 
keeper. Margot bent over the high-backed chair till her 
face almost touched Madame Dupent. 

“Good counsel should always be welcome. Madame is 
very young, and she does not perhaps remember that the 
chief duty of « wife is submission. Monsieur is more un- 
happy than I have seen him since the death of madame, and 
he did well to regret her—she never gave any one an unkind 
word. She consulted me in everything.” 

“Then she was a fool——” 

Therese’s anger mastered her fear, and she pushed back 
her chair impatiently. It struck the housekeeper a sharp 
blow as she still bent over it. 

Margot whitened till she looked like a dead woman, and 
Therese trembled as she glanced at her face. 

“She was what you will never be--she was an angel. She 
made others happy, you live only for your own pleasure ; 
her death was blessed, yours will be a curse.” 

Margot had kept calm outwardly, but the blow, which 
she believed was intentional, had made her furious, her words 
came without her control. 

Therese’s indignation conquered all discretion. She stepped 
forward and gave the insolent servant a box on the ear. 

“Go away, do you hear me. Insolent!” she romps her 

l 





foot. “Ido not wish ever to see you again. You can tell Mon- 
sicur Dupont I haye discharged you.’ 
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Margot stood drawn up to her full height, colorless except 
for a faint streak on the cheek Therese had struck. ‘ 

“T will tell your master acd mine what you say,” she said, 
her voice full of contempt. 

Therese looked up quickly, a flush of shame had spread 
over her face, but when she met Margot’s eyes, she blanched 
at once, and caught at the chair to save herself from taling 
It seemed to the unhappy girl that through those half-closed, 
dark eyes an evil spirit was looking at her, smiling in ma- 
lignant triumph. Before she recovered herself, Margot had 

eer v. 

It is late evening, and the wind is cold and searching ; it 
blows pitilessly through the sycamore-trees, and sends with 
each blast a fresh tribute of leaves into the dark water that 
lies in the field beyond the gate. The water eddies and 
trembles as if it, too, shrinks from the chill blast. Monsieur 
Dupont, hurrying home across the field, shakes his head at 
the accumulation of leaves and broken twigs on the water. 

“Tt must be cleansed to-morrow,” he says, “or the fish 
will be choked.” 

then, as he opens the 


gate, and passes into the gar- 
den, Monsieur Dupont sighs, an 


wonders whether his wife’s 


temper will be changed. 
Zot has told her story, and he is angry as well as 
grieved with his wife. He has only seen Therese for a few 


minutes, for she insists on Margot’s instant dismissal. As 
he walks slowly to the house, so full of discord now, the 
memory of his sweet, loving Josephine comes back, and he 
sighs still more heavily. 

“ She loved Margot,” he says, trying to nerve himself into 
resolution, “and Margot is a g and valuable woman. I 
cannot have her ili-treated.” 

Monsieur is patient and good, but his wife’s conduct is out 
of the pale of his experience, and her resolute avoidance of 
pa dyring these last days has broken the spell of his infa- 
tuation. 

“Twas happier alone with Margot,” he murmurs, as he 
goes slowly and heavily into the house. 

He finds Therese pacing up and down the large bare din- 
ing-room, She stops when she sees her husband, but she 
does not speak or smile. 

Monsieur Dupont walks up to her. 

“ My wife,” he says, very gravely, “Christian people can- 
not live as thou and I have been living these last three days, 
and I love thee too well to suffer thee to commit injustice 
without repairing it. I will never permit Marguerite to be 
impertinent, but I cannot discharge so good a servant. I 
must ask thee to apologise for the blow thou hast struck her. 
I am quite sure thou dost repent it.” 

Therese’s eyes flash such brilliant scorn that the poor man 
cowers. 

“Then you choose between me and her. I have said I 
will not live with her, and I will keep my word.” 

Monsieur Dupont shakes his head. 

“ Therese, thou hast made me frightened as well as sad ; 
such a temper is a curse. It is not Margot, it is thyself thou 
must learn to rule.” 

She gives him a passionate glance, and hurries away to her 
room. 
“T must write to her,” he thought; “ she will not listen to 
my words.” 

That night the wind ruse to storm fury; it burst into the 
houses through the windows, hurled huge slates off the old 

and brought many a tree crashing down into the river. 

But Therese did not hear it. She paced her lonely room up 
and down till twilight faded into darkness, and even then she 
went on pacing up and down. There came a sudden tap at 
the door, and she started with a scream of terror. 

“Cest moi, madame.” The twang of Louison’s voice 
soothed Therese’s fear; she went to the door and opened it. A 
sudden shrinking from her loneliness made her glad even to 
see Louison. The girl had a lamp in one hand and a letter 
in the other, She beld the letter to Madame Dupont.” 

“ But madame has no light.” She peered over the young 
lady’s shoulder int> the dark room. 

“Give me your lamp,” Therese said. She longed to ask 
Louison to stay with her, but the girl turned away when she 
had set the lamp on the table.” 

erese seated herself and looked at the letter. -It was 
from a pet , 
olly,” she said, angrily, “A sermon, I su “i 

At the first few words her eyes softened, aie bosom 
heaved, Monsieur Dupont assured his wife so tenderly that 
his only wish was to make her happy; but as he went on in 
praise of Margot’s good qualities, the dark eyebrows knitted, 
and the fierceness came back. The letter ended with these 
words : “ It ia better to submit to a little that we do not like, 
than to lose so good a housekeeper. I cannot turn away so 
old and attached a servant even for thee; and besides this I 
make it a special request that thou wilt apologise for the 
blow. After this there will be peace.” 

Therese started up and flung the letter on the floor. 

“ Selfish old fool! Isee it now. He cares for his peace 
and his untroubled life more than anything—mucb, much 
more than he cares for me. Well, he shall have it. I sill go 
away and leave him to find out what it is to lose me. Yes, I 
will go——” She —— and put both hands to her temples ; 
they seemed to be swelling with the dizzy tumult within her 
brain. Where should she go? Not to Chardes, where she 
had thonght to make a triumphal return. She could not go 
there as a fugitive. Where could she go? 

She shivered and leaned against the wall of herroom. She 
could not go into that great cold outside world alone. Would 
it not be better to stay here? But the tiny whisper was 
silenced instantly. 

“No, no—never!” She stood erect agaix, her eyes flash- 
ing, her hands clenched. “I cannot stay unless I beg pardon 
of that woman. Ah, she is no woman—she is a fiend—her 
eyes—her oy ! she covered her face with quivering fingers. 
“ And he—he is determined, or he would not write in that 
cold manner; he would come himself and entreat me to be 
friends, Friends!” she laughed scornfully. “I begin to hate 
the old wretch, and if I did stay here, to live shut up alone 
with him would be hell—hell! ‘Well, there is one fiend here 

ly” —her eyes grew wilder, and she talked aloud in her 
excitement. “ Yes, she has the evil eye; I felt it scorch my 
brain. And she has said my death shall be a curse. No, the 
curse be on him who nem me bhere—lured me under the 
same roof with this fiend; my curse on her, too! Ah, m 
mother, if 1 had but listened to thee, if I had but stayed in 
es; but that is idle now, I am doomed—if I stay I can 
only wither slowly under this fire, it is in my heart and in my 
n; if I fly it will follow me, for she is no woman, and her 
— eye—ah, what do I know, even now it is destroying 


She flung herself on the floor. 
La Mere Mangin rose carly. She was always up and 





dressed before her lazy help arrived, for Louison did not sleep 
in the house. This morning, to her surprise, she found the 
door leading into the garden open. . ' 

“Did I forget to lock it, then, last night? she said, with 
a puzzled face. 

Louison was late. The fire was lit and the kitchen swept 
before her sabots came clattering down the stone passage. 

Margot turned round with a reprimand on her thin lips, 
but the sight of Louison’s face stayed her tongue. The girl 
looked clay-color, and she dropped into a chair as if she had 
received a blow. 

“There is a ghost, Mere Mangin—a ghost who walks 
amongst the trees la-bas,” and slie points to the garden. 
“ Pierrot has seen it while he was looking for mushrooms— 
a ghost with long black hair and all in white.” 

La Mere grows pale, and her narrow eyes shrink into a line. 

“ Hold thy peece, simpleton ; do not let the master hear of 
such folly. Here, mind the coffee-pot an instant.” 

For a sudden thought, almost a fear, has come to Margot, 
and she hurries up to the room of Madame Dupont. She 
opens the door gently. She is surprised to fird it unlocked. 

The room is empty, the bed has not been sept in, but the 
clotiies which Madame Dt.pont wore yesterday lie in a heap 
upon the floor. 

Margot takes this in at a glance, and then she goes to find 
Monsieur Dupont. 

“ Have you seen madame 

His face answers her, and she hurries on to the garden. 
She searches every corner, and then with slow, unwilling 
steps, she goes to the silent pool beneath the trees. It is 
covered with fallen ieaves, and one or two large boughs have 
been wrenched off by the wind, and stretch their twisted 
arms as if they were snakes writhing on the water. 

Margot stands peering down into the water as if she 
thought she could see to the bottom. 

Her arm is roughly seized. 

“What do you here, wasting time?” Monsieur Dupont 
says hoarsely. “ You have driven her away—find her, | tell 
you, find her at once.” 

Margot only shakes her head and points to the pool, and 
the wind moans sadly among the trees. 

They seek her at Chardes, for at first Monsieur Dupont will 
only believe that she has sought refuge among her own 
people, but Therese is not there, and her parents cry shame 
on the gray-haired husband, who has failed to make their 
daugher happy. They search the neighborhood of Veron, 
and at last in sheer weariness, Monsieur Dupont permits the 
pool to be searched, but Therese is never found. 

Some of the old folks of Veron shake their heads, and say 
there are deep holes in the pond, and that Margot knows of 
them, and that till the missing wife is found the house of 
Felix Dupont will be haunted. And, il is whispered, that in 
every September in gusty weather, just when the dawn brings 
a ghastly light over the damp dismal house, a tall white 
woman with long black hair glides through the garden and 
disappears among the sycamores. 

La Mere Mangin has never seen the ghost, and no one 
would dare to tell her of it, but she is avoided more than 
ever. She rules supremely now in the old house, but she 
locks aged and anxious, and there is in her eyes the same 
seeking, expectant expression which you see in her master’s. 

Felix Dupont is always seeking his lost Therese. As he 
goes through Veron the children point at the withered, bent 
old man, and cry out: 

“ There goes the old Dupont looking for his witch-wife.” 

And as he goes, the poor broken man murmurs : 

“My poor pop | chilé—my lost Therese—shall I ever 
find thee ?”—Ali the Year Round. 


——__>__—_- 
PARALLEL STORIES. 


“ Supposing you were in an invested town threatened with 
starvation, how would you supply yourself with provisions ?” 
asked the examiners at Brienne of a young student. “From 
the enemy,” was the prompt reply. The embryo Emperor 
was thought to have said a good thing; but the happy hit 
might have been due to ready recollection rather than ready 
wit, for it is upon record that one of Suvorof’s sergeants was 
promoted by giving exactly the same answer to the same 
question propounded by his rough chief. Paul I. of Russia 
no doubt believed he was acting very originally when, dis- 
gusted with the bad riding of an officer at a review, he com- 
manded the maladroit man to resign his commission and 
retire to his estate; and beiag told he had no estate to retire 
to, replied : “ Give him one, then!” The eccentric Czar would 
have been surprised to learn that his novel mode of enfercing 
sentence had been anticipated by a player. Yet so it was. 
The hero of the Dunciad, intrusted with the delivery of a 
stage-message, acquitted himself so awkwardly that he marred 
one of Betterton’s best scenes. soon as he passed the 
wings, the irate actor ordered the prompter to “ forfeit” 
Master Colley. “ It can’t be done,” said that useful official ; 
“he has no salary.” “ No salary !” echoed Betterton: “ put 
him down for ten shillings a week, and forfeit him five.” 

Mrs. Salusbury, the mother of Johnson's lovely, lively 
Hetty Thrale, was fond of relating an episode in Lord Harry 
Pawlett’s courtship of a lady friend of hers. The lady in 
question was seized with a desire to possess a couple of 
monkeys of a particular species. Anxious to gratify her 
whim, Lord Harry—a bad scribe, with loose notions of ‘spell- 
ing—wrote off to a friend in the East Indies, entreating him 
to procure the pair of monkeys, and send them home imme- 
diately. Unfortunately, he chose to spell two, t-0-0, and to 
write it in characters all of one height. The receiver of the 
order read it 100, and, to Lord Harry’s dismay, notified the 
shipment of fifty monkeys of the required description, to be 
followed by the other half-hundred as speedily as possible. 
The obliging lover may have victimised himself in this way ; 
Mrs. Salusbury vouched for the fact, and we have no right to 
set her down as a tarradiddler ; but it is odd that a g cen- 
tury before, Sir Edward Verney should write to his son: “ To 
requite your news of your fish, I will tell as good a tale from 
hence, and as true. A merchant of London, that writ to a 
factor of his beyond sea, desired him, by the next ship, to 
send him 2 or 3 apes. He forgot the r, and then it was 2 0 3 
apes. The factor sent him fourscore, and says he shall have 
the rest by the next ship; conceiving the merchant bad sent 
for two hundred and three apes. If yourself or friends will 
buy any to breed on, you could never have such a chance as 


o” 


y | now !” 


Sir William Drummond, finding himself outside a tavern 
where the sons of song were wont to meet, to enjoy the feast 
of reason and the flow of sack, peeped through the window, 
to see if any roysterers were taking their pleasure. Caught 
in the act by them, he was willy-nilly dragged into the house 
to make merry with Ben Jonson, Michael Drayton, Sir Robert 
Kerr, and Sir William Alexander. When the hour of reckon- 
ing came, they fell to rhyming over it, and Drummond’s lines 





were unanimously voted the best; a decision saying little for 
the impromptu skill of the rest of the jovial party, since it 
would not seem to have required much genius to equal such 


a verse as: .s 
’ é P, 
See a four sheep, 
And each of you his fleece ; 
The reckoning is five shilling, 
If each of you be willing; 
It’s fifteen-pence apiece. 

The anecdote would not be worth telling, if it were not for 
the fact that Allan Cunningham tells a story of Robert Burns 
bearing a wonderful likeness to it. Strolling, one fair-day, 
about the streets of a Cumberland town, Burns got separated 
from his friends. Thinking to find them in a certain tavern, 
he bent his steps thither, and not doubting his lost cronies 
were somewhere about, popped his head into room after 
room ; as he was closing the door of the last, one of its three 
occupants shouted: “ Come in, Johnny Peep!” The sociable 
bard, thus challenged, accepted the invitation, sat himself 
dswn, and was soon on the best of terms with his new ac- 
quaintances. After enjoying themselves for some hours, 
somebody proposed that a verse should be written by each, 
and put, with half-a-crown, under the candlestick—the best 
poet to take back his money, and leave his unsuccessful com- 
petitors to pay the score between them. Burns won, with : 


Here am I, Johnny Peep; 
I saw three sheep, 
And these three sheep saw me. 
Half-a-crown apiece 
Will pay for their fleece, 
And so Johnny Peep goes free. 


An effusion pleasing the fancy of the Camberland boys so 
mightily, that they insisted upon knowing their guest’s name ; 
—— when they did know it, would not allow him to part 
company till the small-hours brought daylight with them. 
We can readily credit such a thing happening to Burns; but 
if he knew nothing of the Drummond story, his improvising 
a verse so suspiciously like an adaptation of Drummond’s im- 
promptu, was, as an old story has it, “a coincidence queer.” 

Hogarth tried often, and tried hard, but all in vain, to per- 
suade Fielding to sit for his portrait. It might be supposed 
the great artist would not have found it too difficult a task to 
limn his friend’s face from memory; but, for once, the 
painter’s skill failed him, he could not reproduce the familiar 
features. Lamenting his non-success to Garrick, the mobile- 
faced actor suddenly asked : “ Is that like ?” and the aston- 
ished Hogarth saw the novelist before him, and seizing his 
pencil, drew an portrait for posterity. What 
Hogarth and Garrick did between them for Fielding, Coulon 
and Gros accomplished for a French minister. Coulon, 
doctor and jester to Louis X VIIL, was famous for his powers 
of mimicry, and one day, when Gros complained there was 
not a portrait that did justice to Villele, answered: “ No; 
none show the profound nobility of his character, and his 
evanescent expression ;’ and while he spoke, the words 
seemed to come from Villele himself. Gros then and there 
sketched Coulon’s transformed face, and from it produced thie 
best portrait known of the lost statesman. 

Art has its parallel stories of a more tragic nature. 


Chapel proud 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffined lie, 
Each baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply, 


stands an exquisite example of Gothic tracery-work, known 
as the Apprentice’s Pillar, neighbored by corbels carved with 
grim, grotesque human faces. How it came by its name may 
best be told as the old dame who acted as cicerone at the 
beginning of the present century used to tell it. “There ye 
see it, gentlemen, with the lace-bands winding sae beauti- 
fully roond aboot it. The maister had gane awa to Rome to 
get a plan for it, and while he was awa, his ’prentice made-a 
plan himsel, and finished it. And when the maister cam back 
and fand the pillar finished, he was so enraged that he took a 
hammer and killed the ’prentice. There you see the ’pren- 
tice’s face—up there in ae corner wi’ a red gash in the brow, 
and his mother greetin’ for him in the corner opposite. And 
there, in another corner, is the maister, as he lookit just be- 
fore he was hanged; it’s him wi’ a kind o’ ruft roond his 
face.” In the same century that the Prince of Orkney 
founded the chapel at Roslin, the good people of Stendal 
employed an architect of repute to build them one new gate, 
a intrusted the erection of a second to his principal pupil. 
In this cite, too, the aspiring youth proved the better crafts- 
man, and paid the same penalty; the spot whereon he fell 
beneath his master’s hammer being marked to this day by a 
stone commemorating the event; and the story goes that yet, 
upon moonlight nights, the ghost of the murdered youth may 
be seen contempla*ing the work that brought him to an un- 
timely end, while a weird skeleton beats with a hammer at 
the stone he wrought into beauty. Another stone, at Groos- 
morivgen, close by Stendal, tells where an assistant bell- 
caster was stab by his master because he succeeded in 
casting a bell, after the latter had failed in the attempt. It 
is a tradition of Rouen that the two rose-windows of its 
cathedral were the work of the master-architect and his 
pupil, who strove which of the two should produce the finer 
window. Again the man beat the master, and again the 
master murdered the man in revenge for his triumph. The 
transept window of Liucoln Cathedral was the product of a 
similar contest, but in this instance the defeated artist killed 
himself instead of his successful rival. 

Scott’s ballad of Wild Darrell was founded upon a story, 
first told by Aubrey, but for which the poet was indebted to 
Lord Webb Seymour. An old midwife sitting over her fire 
one dark November night was roused by a loud knocking at 
the door. Upon opening it, she saw a horseman, who told 
her, her services were required by a lady of rank, and would 
be paid for handsomely; but as there were family reasons 
why the affair should be kept secret, she must submit to be 
conducted to her patient blindfolded. She agreed, allowed 
her eyes to be bandaged, and took her place or the pillion. 
After a journey of many miles, her conductor stopped, led 
her into a house, and removed the bandage. The midwife 
found herself in a handsome bedchamber, and in presence of 
a lady and a ferocious looking man. A boy was Lorn. 
Snatching it from the woman’s arms, the man threw the babe 
on the blazing fire; it rolled upon the hearth. Spite of the 
entreaties of the horrified midwife, and the piteous prayers 
of the poor mother, the ruffian thrust the child under the 
grate, and raked the hot coals over it. The innocent accom- 
plice was then ordered to return whence she came, as she 
came; the man who had brought ber secing her home again, 
and paying her for her pains, The woman lost no timetin 
letting a istrate know what she had seen that November 
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night. She had been sharp enough te cut a piece out of the 
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bedcurtain, and sew it in again, and to count the steps of the 
long staircase she had ascended and descended. By these 
means the scene of the infanticide was identified, and the 
murderer Darrell, Lord of Littlecote House, Berkshire, was 
tried at Salisbury. He escaped the gallows by bribing the 
judge, only to break his neck in the hunting-field a few 
months afterwards, at a place still known as Darrell’s Stile. 
Aubrey places Littlecote in Wiltshire, makes the unhappy 
mother the waiting-maid of Darrell’s wife, and concludes his 
narration thus: “ This horrid action did much run in her 
(the midwife’s) mind, and she had a desire to discover it, but 
knew not where ’twas. She considered with herself the time 
that she was riding, and how many miles she might have 
ridden at that rate in that time, and that it must be some 
great person’s house, for the room was twelve feet high. She 
went to a justice of the peace, and search was made—the 
very chamber found. The knight was brought to bis trial ; 
and, to be short, this judge had this noble house, park and 
manor and (I think) more, for a bribe to save his life. Sir 
John Popham gave sentence according to law, but being a 
great person and a favorite, he procured a jolle prosequi.” 

In Sir Walter’s ballad the midwife becomes a friar of 
orders gray, compelled to shrive as a dying woman 


A lady as a lily bright, 
With an infant on her arm ; 
and when 
The shrift is done, the friar is gone, 
Blindfolded as he came— 
Next morning, all in Littlecote Hall 
Were weeping for their dame. 


It was hardly fair to make Darrell worse than he was, by 
laying a second murder at his door, merely to give a local 
habitation and a name to a Scotch tale of murder that might 
have been an adaptation of the Berkshire tragedy. Some- 
where about the beginning of the last century, an Edinburgh 
clergyman was called out of his bed at midnight on the pre- 
text thet he was wanted to pray with a person at the point 
of death. The good man obeyed the summons without 
hesitation, but wished he had not done so, when upon his 
sedan-chair reaching an out-of-the-way part of the city, its 
bearers insisted upon his heing blindfolded, and cut his pro- 
testations short by threatening to blow out his brains if he 
refused to do their bidding. Like the sensible man he was, 
he submitted without further parley, and the sedan moved on 
again. Ponte he felt he was being carried up-stairs ; 
the chair stopped, the clergyman was handed out, his eyes 
uncovered, and his attention directed to a young and beauti- 
ful lady lying in bed with an infant by her side. Not seeing 
any signs of dying about her, he ventured to say so, but was 
commanded to lose no time in offering up such prayers as 
were fitting for a person at the last extremity. Having done 
his office, he was put into the chair and taken down-stairs, a 
pistcl-shot startling his ears on the way. He soon found 
himself safe at home, a purse of gold in his hand, and his 
ears still ringing with the warning he had received, that if be 
said one word about the transaction, his life would pay for 


* the indiscretion. At last he fell off to sleep, to be awakened 


by a servant with the news, that a certain great house in the 
Canongate had been burned down, and the daughter of its 
owner perished in the flames. The clergyman had been long 
dead, when a fire broke out on the very same spot, and there, 
amid the flames, was seen a beautiful woman, in an extra- 
ordinarily rich night-dress of the fashion of half a century 
before. While the awe-struck spectators gazed in wonder, 
the apparition cried: “ Anes burned, twice burned ; the third 
time I'll scare io all!” The midwife of the Littlecote 
legend and the divine of the Edinburgh one were more fortu- 
nate than the Irish doctor living at Rome in 1743; this 
gentleman, according to Lady Hamilton, being taken blind- 
folded to a house, and compelled to open the veins of a 
young lady who had loved not wisely, but too well. 

In the year 1400, Ginevra de Amiera, a Florentine beauty, 
married, under parental pressure, a man who had failed to 
win her heart, that she had given to Antonio Rondinelli. 
Soon afterwards, the plague broke out in Florence ; Ginevra 
fell ill, apparently succumbed to the malady, and being pro- 
nounced dead, was the same day consigned to the family 
tomb. Some one, however, had blundered in the matter, for 
in the middle of the night, the entombed bride woke out of 
her trance, and badly as her living 1elatives had behaved, 
found her dead ones still less to her liking, and Just no time 
in quitting the silent company, upon whose quictude she had 
unwittingly intruded. Speeding through the sleep-wrapped 
streets as swiftly as her clinging ccrements allowed, Ginevra 
sought the home from which she had so lately been borue. 
Roused from his slumbers by a knocking at the door, the 
disconsolate widow of a day cautiously opened an upper 
window, and seeing a shrouded figure waiting below, in whose 
upturned face he recognised the lineaments of the dear de- 
parted, he cried : “ Go in peace, blessed spirit,” and shut the 
window precipitately. With sinking heart and slackened 
step, the repulsed wife made her way to her father’s door, to 
receive the like benison from her dismayed parent. Then 
she crawled on to an uncle’s, where the door was indeed 
opened, but only to be slammed in her face by the frightened 
man, who, in his hurry, forgot even to bless his ghostly 
caller. The cool night-air penetrating the undress of the 
hapless wanderer, made her tremble and shiver, as she thought 
she had waked to life only to die again in the cruel streets. 
“ Ah!” she sighed, “ Antonio would not have proved so un+ 
kind.” This thought naturally suggested it was her duty to 
test his love and courage; it would be time enough to die if 
he proved like the rest. The way was long, but hope 
renerved her limbs, and soon Ginevra was knocking timidly 
at Rondinelli’s door. He opened it himself, and’ although 
startled at the ghastly vision, caimly inquired what the spirit 
wanted with him. Throwing her shroud away from her face, 
Ginevra exclaimed: “I am no spirit, Antonio; I am that 
Ginevra you once loved, who was buried yesterday—buried 
alive!” and fell senseless into the welcoming arms of her 
astonished, delighted lover, whose cries for help soon brought 
down his sympathising family to hear the wondrous story, 
and bear its heroine to bed, to be tenderly tended until she 
had recovered from the shock, and was beautiful as ever 
again. Then came the difficulty. Was Ginevra to return tu 
the man who had buried her, and shut his doors against her, 
or give herself to the man who had saved her from a second 
death? With such powerful special pleaders as love and 
gratitude on his side, of course Rondinelli won the day, and 
a private marriage made the lovers amends for previous dis- 
appointment. They, however, bad no intention of keeping 
in hiding, but the very first Sunday after they became man 
and wife, appeared in public together at the cathedral, to the 
confusion and wonder of Genevra’s friends. An explanation 
ensued, which satisfied everybody except the lady’s first hus- 
band, who insisted that nothing but her dying in genuine 
earnest could dissolve the original matrimonial bond. The 





case was referred to the bishop, who, having no precedent to 
curb his decision, rose superior to technicalities, and declared 
that the first husband had forfeited all right to Ginevra, and 
must pay over to Rondinelli the dowry he had received with 
her: a decree at which we may be sure all true lovers in 
fair Florence heartily rejoiced. 

This Italian romance of real life has its counterpart in a 
French cause celebre, but the Gallic version unfortunately 
lacks names and dates; it differs, too, considerably in matters 
of detail ; instead of the lady being a supposed victim of the 
plague, which in the older story secured her hasty interment, 
she was supposed to have died of grief at being wedded 
against her inclination ; insteaa of coming to life of her own 
accord, and seeking her lover as a last resource, the French 
heroine was taken out of her grave by her lover, who sus- 
pected she was not really dead, and resuscitated by his exer- 
tions, to flee with him to England. After living happily 
together there for ten years, the strangely united couple ven- 
tured to visit Paris, where the first husband accidentally 
meeting the lady, was struck by her resemblance to his dead 
wife found out her abode, and finally claimed her for his 
own When the case came for trial, the second husband did 
not dispute the fact of identity, but pleaded that his rival 
had renounced all claim to the lady by ordering her to be 
buried, without first making sure she was dead, and that she 
would have been dead and rotting in her grave if he had not 
rescued her. The court was saved the trouble of deciding 
the knotty point, for, seeing that it was likely to pronounce 
against them, the fond pair quietly slipped out of France, 
and found refuge in “ a foreign clime, where their love con- 
tinued sacred and entire, till death conveyed them to those 
happy regions where love knows no end, and is confined 
within no limits.” Of dead-alive ladies brought to conscious- 
ness by sacrilegious robbers, covetous of the rings upon 
their fingers, no less than seven stories, differing but slightly 
from each other have been preserved; one, the scene is laid 
in Halifax; in another, in Gloucestershire; in a third, in 
Somersetshire; in the fourth, in Drogheda; the remaining 
three being appropriated by as many towns in Germany. 

Ring-stories have a knack of running in one groove. Hero- 
dotus tells us how Amasis advised Polycrates, as a charm 
against misfortune, to throw away some gem he especially 
valued ; how, taking the advice, Polycrates went seaward ir 
a boat, and cast his favorite ring into the ocean ; and how, a 
few days afterwards, a fisherman caught a large fish so ex- 
traordinarily fine, that he thought it fit only for the royal 
table, and accordingly presented it to the fortunate mon- 
arch, who ordered it to be dressed for supper; and lo! when 
the fish was opened, the surprised cook’s astonished eye be- 
held his master’s cast-away ring ; much to that master’s de- 
light, but his adviser’s dismay ; for when Amasis heard of the 
wonderful event, he immediately despacbed a herald to 
break his contract of friendship with Polycrates, feeling con- 
fident the latter would come to an ill end, “ as he prospered 
in everything, even finding what he had thrown away.” The 
city of Glasgow owes the ring-holding salmon figuring in its 
armorial bearings to a legend concerning its patron saint, 
Kentigern, thus told in the Acta Sanctorum: “ A queen 
having formed an improper attachment to a handsome sol- 
dier, put upon his finger a precious ring which her own lord 
had conferred upon her. The king, made aware of the fact, 
but dissembling his anger, took an opportunity, in hunting, 
while the soldier lay asleep beside the Clyde, to snatch off 
the ring, and throw it into the river. Then returning home 
along with the soldier, be demanded of the queen the ring he 
had given her. She sent secretly to the solcier for the ring, 
which could not be restored. In great terror, she then des- 
patched a messenger to ask the assistance of the holy Kenti- 

ern. He, who knew of the affair before being informed of 
it, went to the river Clyde, and having caught a salmon, took 
from the stomach the missing ring, which he sent to the 
queen. She joyfully went with it to the king, who, think- 
ing he had wronged her, swore he would be revenged upon 
her accusers; but she, affecting a forgiving temper, besought 
him to pardon them, as she had done. At the same time, 
she confessed her error to Kentigern, and solemnly vowed to 
be more careful of her conduct in future.” In 1559, a mer- 
chant and alderman of Newcastle, named Anderson, hand- 
ling his ring as he leaned over the bridge, dropped it in the 
Tyne. Some time after, his servant bought a salmon in the 
market, in whose stomach the lost ring was found: its value 
enhanced by the strange recovery, the ring became an heir- 
loom, and was in the possession of one of the alderman’s 
descendants some forty years ago, A similar accident, 
ending in a similar way, is recorded to have happened to one 
of the dukes of Lorraine. 

Monk Gerbert, who wore the tiara as Sylvester IT, a man 
of wiom it was said that—thanks to the devil’s assistance— 
he never left anything unexecuted which he ever conceived, 
anticipating Roger Bacon, made a brazen head capable of 
answering like an oracle. From this creature of his own, 
Gilbert learned he would not die until he had performed mass 
in Jerusalem. He therefore determined to live for ever b 
taking good care never to go near the holy city. Like all 
dealers with the Evil Oue, he was destined to be cheated. 
Performing mass one day in Rome, Sylvester was seized 
with sudden iliness,and upon inquiring the name of the 
church in which he had officiated, heard, to his dismay, that 
it was popularly called Jerusalem; then he knew his end 
was at hand; and it was not long before itcame. Nearly 
tive hundred years after this event happened, Master Robert 
Fabian, who must not be suspected of iaventing history, 
secing, as sherifl and alderman, he was wont to pillory public 


liars, wroe of Henry LV: “ After the feast of Christmas, ; 


while he was making his prayers at St. Ed ward’s shrine, he 
became so sick, that such as were about him feared that he 
would have died right there; wherefore they, for his com- 
fort, bare him into the abbovt’s place, and locged him ina 
chamber; and there, upon a pallet, laid him before the fire, 
where he laid in great agony a certain time. At length, when 
he was come to himself, not knowing where he was, he 
freyned (asked) of such as were there about him what place 
that was; the which showed to him that it belonged unto 
the Abbot of Westminster; and for he felt himself so sick, 
he commanded to ask if that chamber had any special name. 
Whereunto it was answered, that it was named Jerusalem. 
Then said the king: ‘ Laud be to the Father of heaven, for 
now I know'l shall die in this chamber, according to the 
prophecy of me beforesaid, that I should die in Jerusalem; 
and so after, he made himself ready, and died shortly after, 
upon the Day of St. Cuthbert, on the 20th day of March, 
1413.” 

Three of the most famous battles recorded in English his- 
tory were marked by a strange contrast between the behavior 
of the opposing armies on the eve of the fight. At Hastings, 
the Saxons spent the night in singing, feasting, and drink- 
ing; while the Normans were confessing themselves and 
receiving the sacrament, At Agincourt, “ the poor condemned 
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English” said their prayers, and sat patiently by the watch- 
fires, “ inly ruminate the morrow’s danger ;” while the over- 
confident French revelled the night through, and played for 
the prisoners they were never to take. On the eve of Ban- 
nockburn, say Paston, who fought there on the beaten side, 
“ye might have seen the Englishmen bathing themselves in 
wine, and casting their gorgets ; there was crying, shouting, 
wassailing, and drinking, with other rioting far above mea- 
sure. On the other side we might have seen the Scots, 
quiet, still, and close, fasting the eve of St. John the Baptist, 
laboring in love of the liberties of their country.” Our 
readers need not be told that in each case the orderly, pray- 
erful army proved victorious, and so made the treble perallel 
perfect.—Chambers's. 
——1o—__—_ 


ON DRINKING HEALTHS. 


Considering how much is done in the way of health-drink- 
ing both in public and in private, and bearing in mind how 
large a proportion of the good wishes uttered in connexion 
with the process are bestowed upon a comparatively small 
number of persons, it would be interesting to know how much 
better any body feels for it all. Do the members of the Royal 
Family, for instance, appreciate all the small talk that is 
poured out so liberally in their honor? Would they be any 
worse off if some of it were dispensed with? or does it exer- 
cise an unconscious influence upon them, and so benefit them 
in some strange and unknown fashion? Certainly the custom 
ought to be productive of some good, seeing the amount of 
suffering it causes toa large number of unoffending psople, 
but, so far as can be learned, the influence is of the most im- 
perceptible kind. The practice is far too firmly rooted to be 
got rid of at present, but beyond the fact that it affords an op- 
portunity for the manufacture and publication of a number of 
speeches, good, bad, or indifferent, there is little to be said in 
its favor. Of course, everybody who gets a chance of adding 
his name to the roll of after-dinner orators thinks himself at 
least competent to shine in the performance of the—well, let 
us say, duty falling to his share, and so in all good faith pro- 
duces his stock of platitudes, and bores his audience forthwith ; 
whereas there are very few men who possess the art at all, 
and those who are sufficiently accomplished in this direction 
to shine in its performance are rare indeed. This arises, 
doubtless, from the fact that toasts, as a rule, have no pur- 
pose or meaning whatever beyond the mere expression of a 
passing thought, and to regard them as anything more than 
this is simply to give to airy nothings a name and a locality. 
Admitting, therefore, that toasts are of this light and transient 
character, it is evident that proposers of them, to be success- 
ful at all, must possess the art, not only of saying nothing 
while giving utterance to a certain ber of sent , bu 
must also be able to say that nothing well. Men who can do 
this are always acceptable amongst post-prandial speakers, 
and, for the sake of frequent diners-out, it is to be wished that 
such men were more numerous. Failing this, it becomes an 
open question whether it would not be to the advantage of 
those societies and public bodies that comwanicate with the 
public chiefly across the dinner table, to reduce the amount of 
health-drinking at their several gatherings to a minimum, and 
thus increase the attrectiveness of their festivities. It would, 
of course, be a sort of high treason on a small scale to suggest 
the omission at public dinners of the toasts that generally 
stand at the head of the list, and are summed up by the ro- 
porters as “ the usual expressions of loyalty and patriotism ;” 
but yet what good is achieved by the constant trolling out of 
these scraps of loyal and patriotic ardor it is difficult to see. 
Probably nobody who dines out has any burning desire to give 
utterance to these expressions, and it may be urged with some 
show of reason that there is no special connection between 
feasting and loyalty, that one should follow so closely upon the 
other. So far as any reason for the process is concerned, peo- 
ple might just as well get into a habit of giving three cheers 
for the Queen at the end of every cricket match, or of passing 
a resolution in favor of the present form of government at 
every meeting held for the transaction of business. Possibly 
the arrangement now in vogue may be due to a notion that 
Englishmen ought somehow or other to be committed to pub- 
lic declarations of their belief in the reigning family, and that, 
as they will naturally stand a good deal whsn they have com- 
fortably dined, such occasions form good opportunities for a 
little sentimental manifestation in this direction. Of course it 
is harmless enough, and, so far as the idea itself goes, nobody 
would be likely to complain of it, but then there is the speech- 
making that gets linked with it. When the chairman rises 
and informs the company with all gravity, as if nobody present 
ever heard of the practice before, that ‘‘ Wherever Englishmen 
meet there is one toast that always,” etc., etc., you know per- 
fectly well what is coming, you try to look interested, and to 
mask your feelings by assuming the most pleasing expression 
of countenance you can master for the moment ; but you feel 
you are at the mercy of the presiding genius, and wonder to 
what extent you are going to be worried. A little later you 
get a dose of platitudes about the army, the navy, and the re- 
serve forces, and instinctively you feel that the chairman 
knows nothing about either, except from such sources of in- 
formation as have beer worn threadbare by everybody present, 
Still he goes grinding on, talking about the changes that have 
taken place—the brave doings of our soldiers in bygone days— 
the hearts of oak that man onr ships, and the volunteers who 
are to be found ready to do their duty whenever they may be 
called upon,—all of which is well enough in its way, but it is 
by no means novel, interesting, or appropriate to the occa- 
sion. Asarule, not only these but all succeeding toasts are 
just excuses for a series of speeches, which can only be re- 
garded in too many cases as a level line of dullness. Any 
other pegs would serve the purpose equally well, and osca- 
sional changes would be refreshing. 'The reformer who should 
undertake the task of making the alteration would not have 
much to fear, if he went about his task with a moderate de- 
gree of intelligence, for there can be little doubt that the sys- 
tem of health-drinking, by whatever name it may be called, 
has grown to be somewhat of a burden. A reasonable amount 
of cutting and pruning, with such further alte rations as almost 
any sensible man who has had much experience as a diner-out 
could suggest, would bring the whole thing into a more accept- 
able form, and add materially to the enjoyment of a large and 
useful class of persons.—City Press. 





——_—_>.--——_—_——- 

The Greenock Town Council lately discussed the propriety 
of erecting a monument to the memory of James Watt. The 
special committee reported against the monumental pile of 
stones from all parts of the world in the cemetery, which 
would cost from £12,000 to £15,000, being continued, but 
recommended that a bronze statue be ereeted in Cathcart- 
square, with these stones as a pedestal, at a cost of from 
£3,000 to £4,000. Bailie Campbell thonght an engineering 
school should be erected as a memorial, but ultimately the 





matter was deferred for 4 month, that the public may expres¢ 
an opinion ag to the bust plan, : 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA ILOUSE.— = iEY ERY 
and Saturday Matinee, * Haunted Houses.’ 





Kk VENING 





WALLAC K’S oT HEA’ rr iE "eo VE RY EVENING, MR 
Shiel Barry, in “‘ Dust and Diamonds.” 








NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EV ERY E Vv ENING, AND SA 
aiday Matinee, * The Black Crook.’ 
DALY’S BROADWAY THEATRE,: 728 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, Mlle. 
in ** La Grande Duchesse.” 


730 
Aimec, 


AND 
Marie 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinces, Miss Lydia Thompson, and her new 
company, in “ Sinbad the Sailor.” 
UNION SQUARE v HE ATR bE. - EVE RY EV ENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, the Vokes r sant in “ Belles of the Kitchen.’ 


WOOD'S MUSEUM.—V ARIE TY PERFORMANC E 


every afternoon and evening. wk 
CENTRAL PARK GARDEN. —THEODORE THOMAS 


and his Unrivalled Orchestra. 





THEATRE COMIQUE, 514 BROADWAY.—GRAND 


Variety Entertainment. sf a wae 


METROPOLITAN THEATRE, 585 BROADW AY.— 
Ethiopian Eccentricities, ete. 








SPECIAL, NOTICES. 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, 
AT LOWEST MARKET RATES, 

In Quantities to Suit, by 
THE GOLDEN STATE WINE CO., 
49 and 51 Park Place, New York. 
FPARRY DU BARRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
] Invalids.—The most natritive preparation ever offered to the 


public, REVAL ENTA CHOCOLATE, a most dclightful beverage. 
OHN F, HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 
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RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 


The recent railway accidents in England have been the 
subject of much comment by the 


London press. 


always has been the strength of the railway directors ; but 
it is to be feared also that there is something in the very 
multiplicity and variety of the dangers illustrated by the late 
accidents which may operate in the same direction, That 
cheerful optimism on the subject of railway management, of 
which Lord Houghton was last session the principal spokes- 
man, ought by this time to have been eflectually discredited ; 
but the “ best of all possible systems” is after all an ambigu- 
ous phrase, It is possible to argue from a pessimist as well 
as an optimist point of view that railway management can- 
not be improved; and those who will thus argue will pro- 
bably seek from the recent accidents evidence that no exter 
nal control of railways would really eflect the improvement 
which is claimed as its probable result. Such control, it will 
be said, must act after all either upon machinery or upon 
men; wherever it restricts the domain of the one agency, it 
must add to that of the other; and the experience of the last 
few weeks is enough to show that neither is absolutely to be 
depended on. Unsuspected dangers may lurk in the most 
approved mechanism, and even where 
system is faultless, its safeguards may be destroyed by 
the failure of human faculties. Such agencies can 
never be altogether superseded; at some point or 
other they must always form a link in the chain; 
and the chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 
The truth is that railway management could be improved 
and much improved, by being subjected to external control 
for the simple reason that the path of reform lies in the 
direction of those improvements in mechanism which the 
railway companies have shown themselves determined not to 
adopt voluntarily, but which a controlling department would 
of course compel them to undertake. If it were the truth 
that much depended and would always have to depend on 
human agency in railway management, the common argu- 


the mechanical 


prevent men from blundering would be a sound one. 
the assumption is not true; it is very far, and is becoming | 
every day farther, from the truth, By comparison with older | 


railway traffic. The tendency of every fresh improvement 


substitute mechanical guarantees 


of accuracy for those 
which have to depend on human memory, vigilance, 
and composure; and it is precisely because under 


the present system of railway management the public 
does not get, and has no chance of getting that benefit from 
these improvements which a system of State supervision 
would ensure its getting that a reform of the kind suggested 
would be justified. Ina word, external control of the rail- 
ways does not mean supervision of the human agencies en- 
gaged on them, which will always be liable to error under 


G,} improve, but which a controlling power would. 


“Teles must be 


any management; it means improvement of that kind of 
railway mechanism which the companies at present will not 
Of course 
when the highest mechanical perfection attainable with our 
present knowledge has been reached, human brains and mus- 
resorted to at last: but it will have been 
something to have reduced their share in the work to a min- 
imum; and even here there is room for an improvement which 
“| railway directors find it convenient to ignore. A controlling 
department would compel them at least to remember that 
men only approach the precision of machines on condition of 
not being treated like the machines they govern, and that the 
blunders which railway companies declare to be inevitable 
might perhaps be rendered morefinfreouent if their servants’ 
hours of labour and rest were a littke more fairly and hu- 
manely adjusted. 

For the practical part of the matter, there need be no great 
difficulty in finding a proper depository of the power which 
is required. The objections to the Board of Trade as a parlia- 
mentary department liable to constant pressure from all sorts 
of interests in the Legislature are, probably, great enough to 
disqualify an authority which would in some respects have 
been well fitted for the duty. We have before expressed our 
opinion that the Commissioners appointed by the Railway 
Regulation Act of last session should have been entrusted 
with powers of providing for the safe as well as the expe- 
ditious conveyance of passengers, and we regret that the op- 
portunity thus afforded by Mr. Fortescue’s measure was 
allowed to pass. Should the new tribunal, however, prove 
its efficiency and secure the confidence of the public, its suc- 
cess will give additional force to our suggestion on any 
future occasion when the matter may come up for dis- 
cussion. But whatever the bo‘ly entrusted with the control 
of the railways may be it is a first essential that it should 
be beyond the reach or suspicion of pressure, and should pos- 
sess in fact something of the judicial character which it 
would be impossible for a Government department with a 
parliamentary chief to assume. When established, the in- 
specting power now vested in the Board of Trade should be 
stransferred to it, and on the occurrence of a railway acci- 
dent it should proceed as that department at present proceeds 
up to the point when the inspector makes his report, and the 
abortive “ recommendation ” is communica ted to the offend- 
ing railway company. After this point there would be a very 
salutary change in the course of proceedings from that which 
obtains at present; for the company,instead of being per- 
mitted to consign the communication to the waste paper 





ment that State supervision is rather less than more likely to | 
But | 


is more and more to supersede men by machinery, to|}one Which would strain the powers of even those well 


vasket, should be called upon to show cause why the adop- 


One of |tion of the recommendation should not be enforced upon 
these remarks that the indifference of the public is, and | them. 


In this way the whole question would be thoroughly 


| investigated, and if the case were made out against the com- 


pany to the satisfaction of the controlling authority the 
latter should have the power of ordering the requisite works 
to be executed within a reasonable time, and of either impos- 
ing penalties for their non-execution or executing them by 
their own agents and charging the cost to the company. 


; How long it may be befere we succeed in establishing a tri- 


bunal with these powe's we will not undertake to say; but 
of this we are certain, that until we procure its establishment 
there will be no greater protection for the lives and limbs of 
the railway passengers than the very unsatisfactory modi- 


- cum with which he has at present to content himself. 





MR. BRIGHT ON THE NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 


It is with much regret that we observe the re-entry of Mr. 
Bright into the Cabinet associated with the old worn-out 
cuckoo cry of “ economy,” says the London Bullionist. The 
overtures from the Republican Club of Staleybridge have 
failed to extract that manly, common-sense retort which a 
kindred society met with when asking, in the same quarter, 
for an expression of opinion on the advisability of the adap- 
tation of Republican principles to the Government of this 
country. On that occasion the reply was that whereas, in 
other lands, such a system of rule might be suitable and 
successful, here as yet neither its necessity nor its popularity 


, had been established. 


On the question of expenditure, it appears, Mr. Bright is 
as rampant as ever. He replies to his querists, “ that he 
wishes the public were more interested in the question of 
public expenditure, and would compel the Administration 
and the House of Commons to a still greater economy.” 
Here we have the man who assumes, beyond all others, the 
role of censor, and who has had ample leisure recently to 
study and investigate the real position of aflairs, stimulating 
a congerie of half-informed people, who address him with 
feelings ccnfessedly predisposed against everything as at 
| present administered by our public men, to increased eftort at 


methods, human agency has at present little, and as time | rendering more difficult what now tries the ingenuity and 
goes on will have still less, to do with the management of | ability of vur best statesmen. 


The task of sustaining in due 
efficiency the various departments of the public service is 


inclined to prevent any deterioration of the national power 


and prestige. The common-sense of the position is 
this, unless we much understand matters, Daily ex- 
;perience in ordinary and domestic life tells us 
of the surprising advance in the value of all 


commodities, more particularly of that on which the 
State is compelled to make great demands—labor, and ot a cor- 
responding depreciation of the actual pound sterling. Every 
one knows well, that whereas in private life there is oppor- 
tunity, if one will but use it, for all possible real economy, in 


public matters and in the disbursement of public funds there 
is inevitably far more room for freer expenditure and less 
stringent hold on the purse-strings. Such being the case, the 
pound sterling is not likely to fetch more when expended on 
account of the State than it does when circulated through a 
private medium. An individual income of £500 per annum 
now may, without the least exaggeration, be described as no 
more than the equivalent of £400 twenty years ago. So with 
the national income—the £70,000,000 of the present day can- 
not be expected to go further than the £55,000,000 which 
sufficed in 1853. And there are other considerations, besides 
the mere relative value of money in the two periods. Gov- 
ernment has extended the area of its functions immensely 
during the interval. Education, justice, scientific research, 
and the extraordinary transition through which the military 
and naval services of the country have compulsorily passed, 
have necessitated vast additions to public expenditure. 

And there is yet one more and a greater reason for the 
avoidance of those senseless attacks upon those responsible 
for the national “ ways and means.” The wealth of the 
nation has increased far beyond the growth of her expendi- 
ture. Of that we are constantly boasting, and no man would 
be more eager than Mr. Bright to portray the successes of our 
commerce, and the indisputable results in the shape of ac- 
cumulated profits. If, then, our discontent is to grow with 
our increased ability to meet our liabilities, there is a pleasant 
prospect in store for all future administrations. 





CURRENT NOTES. 

The crops reports for September are encouraging, showing 
as good an average of wheat as last year, and a much larger 
area of cultivation. In making up their statistics for the 
month, the Department of Agriculture publish some facts 
that are worth study by the farmers, and may profitably be 
introduced for discussion and reform at the meetings of the 
Patrons of Husbandry. It is stated that crop failures of 
wheat can be largely avoided, and that much of the loss from 
rust blight, and insects is directly due to deficient cultivation. 
The soil is allowed to become exhausted, and no measures 
are taken to keep its vitality up to its proper standard. The 
generosity of the ground meets no corresponding return from 
the farmer, and finally the soi! turns upon him and destroys 
his crops. Ou the other hand, a generous and skillful culture 
yields double the usual average. So say the agricultural 
authorities at Washington, and they speak by statistics. The 
weather has been a good scape-goat for crop failures hitherto, 
but now the farmer must shoulder the responsibility for 
himself. 

The case is recorded of a Scotch clergyman, distinguished for 
his learning, piety, and charity ; he stole Bibles with a special 
view to the glory to God by the propagation of the Gospel. 
His manse was a little “ missionary society of stolen Bibles,’ 
and he was as much in earnest in the conversion of souls by 
the contraband process as the most enthusiastic foreign mis- 
sionary could be in his calling. He was at last detected in 
wholesale Bible-stealing. It was further discovered that he 
had organized a wide missionary district, and left a Bible or 
a Testament at every cottage where it was needed along the 
route. The most touching fact in the story is that he was ar- 
rested while on his knees by the bedside of a dying old man, 
with a stolen Bible lying wide open before him on the bed. 
“ What made you steal the Bibles?” asked the sheriff, with 
pious horror upon his face. “ Providence made me steal them, 
good man,” was the reply. “ Heaven was weary of seeing 
His poor people perish of Gospel-hunger because the rich 
Bible society could not afford to feed them without the bau- 
bees, and so Providence sent me to steal for them, and save 
them.” He could not be persuaded that he had done wrong. 
The delusion of the clergyman, who was a very poor man, 
naturally suggested insanity. But he was perfectly sane upon 
all other points; and it is doubtful whether he would have 
received the benefit of his malady—whether, indeed, it would 
have been admitted as a malady at all—if a learned and phil- 
osophical physician in a neighboring town had not positively 
sworn tiat he was the “ victim of moral mania.” 

Bastian’s elaborate experiments, which have exhausted his 
chemical resources, have utterly failed to furnish a single 
example, in the judgment of any unprejudiced observer, of 
spontaneous generation by the agency of mere physical 
forces, although he has only dared to hope for success in the 
development of microscopic forms of vegetable or animal 
existence. Even Huxley, who is certainly not disinclined, 
but the contrary, to accept the theory of spontaneous gene- 
ration, does not think that Bastian has accomplished the 
proof of it by a single fact. He says: “I think it would be 
the height of presumption for any man to say that the con- 
ditions under which matter assumes the properties we call 
vital may not some day be brought together. All that I feel 
justified in affirming is, that I see noreason for believing that 
the fact has been performed yet.” 

The Goloss, in an article on the Russian naval review which 
is to take pace at Transund, observes that during the spring 
and summer the Russian fleet has been visited by English, 
Austrian, Danish, ard Norwegian naval officers, and by the 
ambassadors and military attaches of nearly all the principal 
States in the world, and that Cronstadt and the new Russian 
ironclads have attracted universal attention, “and even 
inspired anxiety in some English patriots.” The chief object 
of the Russian fleet, it proceeds, is to protect the Russian 





coasts ; its next most important task is to protect the Trans- 
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atlantic commerce of Russia, and to add weight to her repre- 
sentations in political questions.” Far from the idea of an 
aggressive war, or the pretension of ever equalling the fleets 
of the specially naval Powers, such as England and America, 
the position of Russia as a great Power, and the extent of 
her coasts, which both give her the means and impose upon 
her the duty of being a naval Power far more than Germany, 
make it necessary that she should possess an imposing navy.” 
According to the Russian St. Petersburg Gazette, the annual 
cost of the Russian navy is from 24,000,000 to 25,000,000 
roubles. 

A correspondent. of the London Times draws attention 
to what has now become a familiar grievance of the railway 
passenger—we mean the presence of a lunatic among his 
travelling companions. It seems that lately a lady, a near 
relative of the writer's, left London by the 5 P.M. Great 
Eastern Train. Among her fellow-passengers was a gentle- 
man who stared at her in “a most offensive and impertinent 
manner,” and who, on her entering into conversation 
with another passenger, suddenly exclaimed “in a 
most excited manner, in the meantime convulsively twitch. 
ing his hands, ‘I must request you not to talk so loud; Iam 
very nervous and cannot bear it.’”” Upon this the passenger 
who was sitting next to the lady wrote on a card, “‘ That 
man is quite mad. I have been watching him since we 
started. I am a doctor. Don’t be frightened; we can 
manage him. He shan’t hurt you.’ To this the lady re. 
plied on the card somewhat laconically, ‘ Thought so from 
the first ;’ but it is unnecessary to add that she was exceed- 
ingly frightened.” The madman fortunately confined him- 
self to “glaring with his eyes, and from time to time stop- 
ping his cars,” until the arrival of the train at Cambridge. 
Here inquiries were made of the officials, and it appeared 
that the lunatic was well known to them asa frequent travel- 
ler by the line, and, indeed, may possibly have had a “ season 
ticket.” The adventure was doubtless an unpleasant one, but 
we may console ourselves with the reflection that if railway 
companies persist much longer in their present mode of 
management a recurrence of such scenes will become im- 
possible. “The companies,” as the writer says, “ cannot be 
expected to find compartments for lunatics only,” but it will 
not be necessary to do so. A few months more at the present 
rate of slaughter and rone but Junatics will be found travel- 
ling by railway trains. 

According to the Vaterland of Vienna, which declares that 
it derives the news from “a very well informed source,” 
negotiations have recently taken place between the great 
Powers with a view to the recognition of the Carlists as 
belligerents. “Some weeks ago,” says this paper, “ the Rus- 
sian Government made inquiries at Berlin, London, and Paris, 
as to whether an intervention in Spain was not considered to 
be necessary. The language of the Russian diplomatist 
became more and more pressing when the news arrived of 
excesses committed by the International Society. The 
influence of Russia made itself strongly felt in Prussia; there 
is no doubt that Captain Werner acted under instructions 
from Berlin, and the reason why it was afterwards found 
necessary to repudiate him was that it was feared that this 
incident might give the French Government a pretext for an 
intervention in favor of the Carlists. The Italian amassador 
was the first who made a suggestion to this effect at Berlin, 
upon which the Prussian Government hastened to declare that 
Captain Werner had acted on his own responsibility. Mean- 
while Russia, wishing to see order restored in Spain, began 
to speak of a recognition of the Carlists as belligerents. This 
idea was very badly received at Berlin. The French Gov- 
ernment, having been informed of the sentiments of Prussia 
on this subject, hesitated to agree to Russia’s proposal, and 
declared that it preferred not to decide upon it for the present. 
The French Government gives great facilities to the Carlists 
on the frontier, but it is in too delicate a position just now to 
recognize them as belligerents in the face of the well-known 
wishes of Prussia. . . . As for the Carlists themselves, 
they look to France for the assistance which is to secure the 
victory of their cause, but only after the restoration of the 
monarchy. The answer of the English Government was 
favorable, but it is not disposed to recognize the Carilists as 
belligerents before France shall do so. It is asserted that 
Russia still adheres to her views on the subject, and that she 
will shortly take the initiative herself” 

The Italians have just completed their national study of 
the great question of military organization by a law which 
has passed the Senate, after undergoing scme considerable 
additions and changes in that body, which debated its provi- 
sions with the closest attention. As the measure now stands, 
a staff committee will in future exist, composed of both naval 
and military officers of the higner grades, and charged espe- 
cially with the duty of studying and submitting to the 
Minister of War their opinion on the great military questions 
of the day. This body appears, in fact, to be intended as a 
standing council, which shall neutralize the effect of parlia- 
mentary changes of office in the supreme authorities of the 
army and navy. The Prussian system of creating reserve 
officers, to take the field only when regiments are put on a 
war footing out of the material afforded by the one-year 
volunteers, is now adopted by the Italians absolutely, as the 
one-year system itself was not long since. There are some 
important changes in the actual distribution of the arms, the 
chief of which—the entire separation of field and garrison 
artiliery—is another copy of a recent German reform. The 
old French plan of entrusting the pontoon service to the 











artillery is remodelled, similarly in imitation of the Germans, 
by making the bridge train of the army an absolutely engi- 
neer service. The last point worth notice is that special 
schools of instruction for non-commissioned officers of all 
arms are added to the existing military establishments. 


The village of Nagy-Brezna in Hungary was lately visited 
by cholera. Among its victims was a poor peasant woman 
who left behind a son aged fifteen but no property whatever. 
In consequence of this latter circumstance the parish priest 
and the rest of the villagers were in no haste to make 
arrangements for her interment, and, in spite of the prayers 
and tears of the poor lad, the body remained in the hut 
Two days after this death a rich peasant woman also died, 
and a grave was immediately dug to be ready for the funeral 
next day. When,however,the body of the rich woman was car- 
ried to the churchyard it was found that her grave was already 
filled in. The superstitious villagers fell on their knees and 
crossed themselves, but the priest, guessing how the matter 
stood, sent two of the peasants to the hut of his poor 
parishioner to see whether the corpse was there. They 
returned, having found that the body had been removed, and 
bringing the boy with them. On being asked where the 
body of his mother now was, he pointed, sobbing, to the 
newly made grave. Being questioned as to how he had con- 
veyed it thither, he said that he had exerted all his strength 
to drag the corpse to the churchyard, that he had then 
placed it in the grave, and shovelled in the earth. The 
bystanders were deeply moved by the lad’s narrative and by 
the sight of his despair, and at a word from the priest 
instantly set to work to dig another grave for the second 
body, leaving the poor mother to repose in that wherein she 
had been Jaid by her son. 

Transport has beer properly called the general’s first diffi- 
culty, but never was this more the case than with Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s undertaking. Napier’s case when entering Abys- 
sinia was thought ill of by some prophets, because it was 
known he would have to do without wheeled carriages. But 
as no beasts of burden are to be had, or could be in any case 
used on the Gold Coast, Wolseley is as much worse off than 
Napier, as Napier was then a commander in an ordinary East 
India campaign,wherewheeled carrages may be had to any ex- 
tent. If werecollect that the most moderate estimate for the 
march of a column to Coomassie is ten days, supposing that 
there be no opposition; that no soldier, even in the best cli- 
mates, has been made to carry more than four days’ provis- 
ions for himself ; and that each porter employed must convey 
food for himself as well as his other burden or starve, we 
may form some slight notion of the difficulties of the under- 
taking proposed. Something may no doubt be gained by that 
recent improvement in the portability of rations by compres- 
sion to which the last European war gave a great impulse. 
But at first glance it seems essential that depots of both food 
and ammunition must be placed/and protected on the way in 
order to reach Coomassie effectually. And the intervening 
months before January comes are, we suspect, to be utilized 
partly for this purpose and for the opening of roads, not less 
than for that organization of native forces, which is, of 
course, a chief{condition of the enterprise. 

A strange instance is reported from Warsaw of the virtual 
escape of a criminal from the’ penalty of his guilt. <A cer- 
tain Von Treskow, a Polish proprietor and Prussian subject, 
who in November, 1872, killed his land steward in a granary, 
was tried for the murder aud sentenced to banishment to 
Siberia, but appealed against his sentence, as did the procu- 
rator, who proposed to find Von Treskow guilty of unpre- 
meditated homicide, and to sentence him to ten years’ hard 
labor in the mines. The court of appeal rejected the protest 
of the procurator and the prisoner’s own appeal, and con- 
firmed the judgment of the court below. Von Treskow then 
brought his case before the Senate of Warsaw, which 
reversed the judgments of both the inferior courts, found the 
accused guilty of manslaughter only, and sentenced him toa 
year’s imprisonment in the house of correction, the year to 
be reckoned from the day of his arrest. In spite of the 
leniency of this sentence the accused and his wife applied to 
the Governor of the province for farther alleviation of the 
penalty. They were so successful that Von Treskow was 
set free on the understanding that he must within three days 
leave Russia for ever. Some German spa will presently boast 
of the presence of another “ Russian prince.” 

It is a common remark that the Bank forgers who have 
just been sentenced to penal servitude for life may esteem 
themselves fortunate that the law is more merciful now than 
formerly, and that they are not called upon to expiate the 
crime they have committed on the gallows. If the men are 
capable of appreciating consolation of this kind it may 
comfort them to reflect that, in the early part of last century, 
they would have been liable to even a more terrible punish- 
ment than death, and that those who were hanged for for- 
gery had also reasons to congratulate themselves on the 
alteration in the law which substituted death for the pillory 
and corporal punishment as the penalty for that crime. The 
old-fashioned method of dealing with forgers is thus minutely 
described in a London periodical publication for the year 

731:—‘ June 9th.—This day, about noon, Japhet Crook, 
alias St. Peter Stranger, was brought to the pillory at Char- 
ing-cross, accordir. 7 his sentence for forgery. He stood an 
hour thereon; afte’ » .ich a chair was set on the pillory, and 
he being put therein, the hangman with a sort of pruning 
knife cut off both his ears, and immediately a surgeon clapt 





a styptic thereon, Then the executioner, with a pair of 











seissors, cut his left nostril twice before it was quite through, 
and afterward cut through the right nostril at once. He bore 
all this with great patience ; but when, in pursuance of his 
sentence, his right nostril was seared with a red-hot iron, he 
was in such violent pain that his left nostril was let alone,. 
and he went from the pillory bleeding. He was conveyed 
from thence to the King’s Bench Prison, there to remain for 
life. He died in confinement about three years after.” 


It appears by the latest accounts from Victoria that the 
scarcity of labor in that colony is beginning to cause much in- 
convenience. Though it is difficult, says the Melbourne 
Argus, to get the working classes, by whom the chief power 
is held, to see the advantages which would arise from arti- 
ficially increasing the population of the colony, the necessity 
of fresh immigration becomes every day more apparent 
Tho farmers especially feel the scarcity of labor and their 
position is very accurately described in a petition recently 
presented to the Legislative Assembly from the Hampden’ 
Shire Council in favor of the resumption of assisted immigra- 
tion. The petitioners stated “that there are so many public 
works being carried on at present, and so many outlets which 
Crain the labor market, that the farmer cannot secure hig 
harvest, nor, indeed, can he obtain any class of labor except 
at ruinous rates. From this cause many farmers have been 
compelled to give up cultivating their lands and farms alto- 
gether, a circumstance which must inevitably lead to disas- 
trous results, affecting, as it will seriously, the whole popula- 
tion of the colony.” 


The English Government has sustained another defeat by 
the return on the 30th ull. of the Conservative candidate, Mr. 
Vere Fane Benett-Stanford, at Shaftesbury. The contest was 
a close one, and the Conservative candidate had the advant- 
age of great personal popularity, and the employment in his 
favor of the influence of the Dowager Marchioness of West- 
minster, although her son, Lord Richard Grosvenor, was a 
member of the Liberal candidate's committee. The numbers 
polled were—For Mr. Bennett-Stanford, 603; and for Mr. 
Danby Seymour, 534. Only about forty votes remained un- 
polled. Mr. Benett-Stanford spoke from the balcony of the 
Grosvenor Arms Hotel. He thanked his supporters for the 
manner in which they had worked to secure his return, and 
heartily congratulated them on having sent one member to 
the House of Commons to join the great Conservative party, 
which had always promoted the interests of the laboring 
classes of England, Mr. Bennett-Stanford was afterwards 
drawn through the streets in his carriage, and cheered. It is 
stated that “even the few who wore the red color gave way 
to the prevailing opinion and donned blue.” 


The “increased price of living” has a good deal to answer 
for in these days ; but if we must trust the facts and figures of 
a letter in the London Temes, it can hardly be made responsi- 
ble for the latest of the exactions which it is employed to 
justify. The Eton tutors have informed the parents of their 
charges that they find it impossible, “ owing to the great rise 
of prices,’ to continue the present scale of maintenance in 
the Eton boarding-houses at the present charge for board ; 
and as they believe the parents would be “ very unwilling to 
make any reduction in the comforts of the boys,” they pro- 
pose to make a reduction in the comforts of the parents by 
exacting from them an additional payment of about £4 per 
school-time. The parents, however, seem equally unwilling 
to submit to the increased charge, and we must confess not 
unnaturally so, if the statement of a “ Victim” accurately 
estimates the present rate of profit from the boarding-houses, 
A “Victim” states that in each boarding-house containing 
the average number of thirty boys the tutor receives a gross 
payment of £3,150 for board for thirty-nine weeks, and of 
£630 for tuition. The cost of boarding the boys, including 
house-rent, servants’ wages, &c., he calculates at £1,887 10s ’ 
which leaves to the tutor a profit of £1,263 103. in board, in 
addition to the £630 10s. in tuition, making a total from h‘g 
house of £1,893. His rent and living for himself and hig 
family are free, to say nothing of the fees he received as tutor 
to pupils in dames’ bouses, He, moreover, is entitled to a 
pension on retirement jof £400 per annum, and a claim on 
college livings when they fall vacant. “Thus these gentle- 
men receive, as comparatively young men and, with due 
deference to them, men of no particular claim to indulgence, 
a salary much higher than the pay of distinguished servants 
of the Crown in naval, military, and civil posts.” It must 
be confessed that this “strike” of the Eton tutors seems to 
be hardly justified by the circumstances, and that a “ Vic- 
tim’s” proposal that it should be met by a “lock-ovt” on the 
part of the parents is worthy of consideration. Another paper 
says: The tutors at Eaton, England, have struck for higher 
wages, and a writer in the London Times, who professed to 
have been a victim, proposed that the parents shall meet the 
strike with a lockout. The tutors wish to exact an addi- 
tional £5 ($20) per school time. The*writer in the Zimes 
says that in each boarding house containing an average num- 
ber of thirty boys, the tutor receives a gross payment of 
£3,150 for board for thirty-nine weeks, and of £630 for tuition 
The cost of boarding the boys, including house rent, set- 
vants’ wages, etc., he calculates at £1,887 10s., which leaves 
to the tutor‘a profit of £1,263 10s. in board, in addition to 
the £630 10s. in tuition, making a total from his house of 
£1,893. Therent and living for himself and his family are 
free, to say nothing of the fees he receives as tutor to pupils 
in dames’ houses. The retiring tutor is also entitled to a pen- 
sion of £400 per annum anda claim on a college livings when 











they fall vacant. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Holt and Williams, New York, publish “ Monographs, 
Personal and Social” by Lord Houghton. The volume can- 
not fail of interest or of appreciation in this country. When 
we sce it we may have something more to say aboutit. The 
volume contains papers on Heine, Humboldt, Landor, Sidney 
Smith and others, to the number of eight. 

Those interested in strong writing will be gratified in see- 
ing Fitzedward Hall,“ a Vermont Yankee” in one of the Eng- 
lish Colleges, transferred to the wheel and rack at the point 
of Mr. Richard Grant White’s sharp pen, in a Galaxy article 
called “ Punishing a Pundit.” Dr. Hall has been overhauling 
the linguists of his native country, and he will be interested 
in seeing how kind and tenderly the Vermont “ yahoo of 
literature” gets treated for his pains. 

Scribner and Co. promise to amuse and instruct the young 
folk in their forthcoming “ St. Nicholas,” a monthly to be 
published in the interest of juveniles. 

The house of J. R. Osgcod and Co. have no‘, been idle in 
the dog-days; they promise many novelties for the aatumn. 

Of the book-makers it may be said that one was recently 
endangered, Mr. Charles Nordboff with his wife and children 
being on board the steamer Costa Rico on ber recent voyage 
from the Sandwich Islands ; the ship struck on the rocks out- 
side the entrance to the harbor of San Francisco, and became 
a total wreck, The passengers were all saved. The ship 
was in charge of a most experienced seaman, Captain 
Lapidge, who has been some twenty years in the employ 0° 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and the captain must 
have made that harbor thousands of times in all kincs of 
weather. The old salts will come to grief. 

The author of that excellent book, “ Lady Betty’s Gov- 
erness” has written another historical novel and fully equal 
to it, called “ Winifred, or After Many Days.” They are 
admirable books, and thoroughly instructive and healthy in 
their character. Mr. Whittaker, the publisher, is introducing 
us to 4 good author, and one whose books will be read with 
profit. 

Mr. Gerald Massey, the English poet, sailed for this coun- 
try on Tuesday last. \ 

The autobiography of the late Mr. Mill is far advanced in 
printing, and may be expected to be out next month. 

Madame Ratazzi has published in Paris a volume of poems, 
written in French, entitled “ Cara Patria, Echos Ltaliens.” 

Mr. Swinburne’s new poem is finished. 


Messrs. James Blackwoo] and Co. announce “ The Western 
Martyrology ; or, Bloody Assizes,” containing the lives, trials, 
and iyies speeches of the condemned. 

Mr. Halliwell writes to the Atheneum that the position of 
the Shakespeare document discovered by him prevents the 
possibility of forgery, and that his proofs will appear in his 
forthcoming book. 

Dr. Weymouth has in the press, for separate publication, a 
much enlarged edition of his paper, read before the Philo- 
logical Society, “ On Anglo-Saxon and Early English Pro- 
nunciation.” The doctor contends vigorously against the 
tenets of Mr. A. J. Ellis (the president of the Philological 
Society) as to our vowels and dipthongs, in his “ Early Eng- 
lish Pronunciation,” and brings an imposing array of autho- 
rities from Old Norse, Frisian, Dutch, Old French and its 
Norman dialect, Anglo-Saxon, early English, and our modern 
dialects, to support his attack. 

“ About Men and Things, or Papers from My Study Table 
Drawer,” by Professor C.S Henry, is announced by T. Whit- 
taker, 2 Bible Llouse, New York. The author of this volume 
is well known as a scholar, philosopher, and pungent writer. 
The book abounds in keen witticisms and sharp sarcasims, 
hitting with telling eflect the vices and follies of the day. We 
can safely predict a large sale for this unique work. 

We are told that there is a probability of the Madden col- 
lection of 27,500 ballads coming to the United States. They 
would form a most interesting feature in any public library 
here, and amuse the students of the social history of the mo- 
ther country for the last thirty or forty years. 

A new great quarterly, “ The International Review,” is to 
be started in New York and London. The English contribu- 
tors number Mr. Froude, Dean Stanley, Dr, Carpenter, and 
Mr. Thomas Hughes. The American contributors are Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Porter, Mr. Dana, Mr. Dwight, and Mr. Long- 
fellow. 

There can be no doubt now that the Vienna Exhibition has 
‘proved a failure. Vulgarly speaking, “it has not paid.” 

here is, indeed, a growing impression that no great exbibi- 
tion in future can be a financial success. The world is tired 
of exhibitions. They are no longer novelties, and therefore 
no longer attractive. 

The Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., the originator of the 
Wallace Monument, on the occasion of his visiting Stirling 
lately, was presented with a magnificent painting of the dis- 
trict in which the monument is situated. The painting was 
executed by Mr. Neil Macleay. 

Sixty curious statuettes in terra-cott have just been placed 
in the Louvre, brougl.t from Tanara, in Beotia, by MM. Du- 
mont and Chaplain, as part of the fruits of their late voyage 
of artistic discovery in Greece. They vary in height from 
214 inches to 10 inches, and all represent women or children. 


The city of Milan has voted 5,000 francs towards the monu- 
ment te be erected to Count Cavour. 

The Italian Commission appointed to select a design for a 
monument to Mazzini has completed its labors. The success- 
ful competitor is a young artist named Vittor Gaetuno Grassi, 
and the design will be executed by Signor Angelo Borgo. 
Severe simplicity is said to be the characteristic of the monu 
ment, and the only inscription is “ Guiseppe Mazzini.” It 
will be erected close to the tomb of Mazzini’s mother, and 
surrounded by cypresses and weeping willows. 

Messrs. Agnew and Sons, of Manchester and Liverpool, 
have written to the mayor of Liverpool, offering to present to 
the town a set of the Turner proof engravings recentl pur- 
chased by them from the representatives of the Turner 
estate. 

The Duke of Beaufort has accepted the office of President 
of the Musical Festival to be held in Bristol next month. 

An attempt is being made to open agvin, by cubscription, 
St. George’s Hall for a winter Ltalian opcra, under the direc- 
tion of Signor Monari Rocea, the basso butlo. It is proposed 
to revive Mozart’s “Clemenza de Tito,” “ Cosi fan Tutte,” 
Rossini’s “Turco in Italia,” ete. Amateurs will be glad to 
encourage any endeavor at emancipation from the hackneyed 
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BY ALICE HORTON. 


A fair, dumb angel roamed from Heaven earthwards 
A while ago; 

His mission not to bind the broken-hearted, 
But let them know 

How after-peace will consummate the bearing 
Of grief below. 


He hushed no moan, I saw him dry no tear, 
He let them flow ; 

He knew that, surely as the sparks fly upward, 
It must be so; 

Only he weighed Eternity and glory 
With Time and Woe. 


He had no voice nor language to make answer, 
hen men asked why 
To their lips, of all others, came the cup 
. Of agony ? 
No vvice, no word, no language, but a sign 
For all reply. 


With upward-pointing hand in storm he stood 
assion and pain— 
Both in the storm and after, when the sun 
Shone on again ; 
And they who looked in any after-anguish 
Did not complain. 


For the quiet heavens seemed to say, consoling, 
“Only endure ! 

They shall see God who, bearing and believing, 
Keep their hearts pure ; 

Some stony steps, and yet a little climbing— 
The Rest is sure.” 


O Angel of Endurance, great in calm 
Of pain suppressed ! 
More than all words thy silent consolation 
For man distressed ; 
Uplooking he can bear to starve on earth 


To be Heaven’s guest! 
—Canadian Monthly. 


——_e—_———_ 


A FEW MORE HOURS WITH A PORTER. 


Lei me give you a little more of my day's experience, taking 
up the hours where | left off in my last. 

A lady arrives and wishes to book for Pocklington. In vain 
do we (the booking clerk and I) try to meke her understand 
that ske will be as soon by the four o’clock, and that she will 
only have to wait two hours at a dreary junction ; she is deter- 
miued, and goes. We afterwards heard that she went to sleep, 
and was considerably over-carried. ‘The train is just about to 
start when the Duke of drives up, and asks the station- 
master to put a slip carriage on for a small station at which 
the train does not stop. 

The station t plies, though the result is to keep 
the train three minutes, and the driver, who has ge! steam 
fairly up, growls at his grace in a very audible manner. At 
length 1t starts, and almost at the same minute the inwards 
bell commences again, announcing the arrival of the day 
mail, 

Iam called by a gentleman in a first-class carriage, who puts 
his rug out of window and says, ‘‘ Engage a hansom for me.” 
* All right, sir.” I engage it and put his rug in as a mark of 
my evgagement. “ You'll find my luggage, two portmanteans 
and a hat-box marked 8. O.” I cannot find this luggage, 
owing to its being in quite another van to what it should be, 
and un returning to the passenger to tell him so; I find he has 
engaged a fresh porter, and that porter a fresh cab. ‘There is 
a dispute between the cabmen, and of course the first one has 
to be paid a shilling for the hiring, which the gentleman does, 
and threatens to report me for my stupidity, as he calls it. 

In the course of my searching the carriages, I come across 
an old lady fast asleep, I wake her up: ‘* London, ma’am.” 
**London? why, I ought to have got out at Sibthorpe ; what 
shall Ido?” “ Oh, see the station-master by all means ;” and 
I conduct her to him, and leave her giving him the whole rig- 
marole. 

As we are in a hurry to clear this train away to make room 
for the next arrival, we begin to unload the horses that have 
arrived in their boxes, before the passengers have quite cleared 
away. ‘The animals are frisky and impatient after their long 
confinement, and one of them creates quite « panic by break- 
ing away and galloping down the platform at full speed, and 
eventually coming to grief over some milk cans, the contents 
of which are entirely lost. 

A woman comes up and asks me what is the next train for 
Matton. ‘Seven o’clock;” and as I am sure that I have seen 
her asking before, I follow her, out of curiosity, to see how 
many people she will ask; and she questions no less than four 
different porters, and winds up by inquiring at the bvoking 
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With some other porters I attend the hall, and a passenger 
booking for Lawley at the last minute gives me a shilling, and 
bidding me pay his cab, rushes off to the train, which starts 
before [ can find the cabby. When I do find him and offer 
him the shilling, he scoffs and demands another sixpence. In 
vain do [ tell him that the geutleman is gone, he says he must 
have another sixpence, and desires to be shown to the station- 
master. I take bim and leave him to settle it there, and I am 
afterwards reprimanded by my superior for taking the money. 
I should have been reprimanded just the same if I had not, 
and so I don’t take much notice of the circumstance. 

T am now sent bill-sticking till 4.30, when I come and meet 
the express due in at that time. While waiting on the plat- 
form, I am asked by an elderly country-looking man if the 
coming train is from Solby. I tell him yes, and as the train is 
coming into the station I see a female leaning her body helf 
out of window of a third-class carriage, and on seeing the 
elderly man, say to some one inside the carriage, ‘*'‘There’s 
feyther—feyther!” The old man advancing to the carriage, 
she clasps him round the neck, and had not a porter pulled 
him ly away from the still moving train, he would have 
fallen a sacrifice to jilial affection. 

** Porter,” cries a lady, *‘ put my luggage on a cab.” “ Yes, 
ma’am ;” but in doing so I happen to shake a hamper rather 
hardly, and a prolonged how! from the inside announces the 
fact of a dog being concealed there; and thiy coming to the 
ears of the excess man, he charges for the dog, at which the 
lady protests but pays. Several of us porters are engaged to 
put up an immense quantity of luggage arriving by this train 
for some nobleman ; it weighs nearly seven tons, and after we 
have put it up, his lordship’s butler gives us half-a-crown to 
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divide between us, and goes away ; but his master, happening 
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to come up, says to one of the men, ‘It must be a very heavy 
job, I never saw half a sovereign better earned” (between 
twelve of us). ‘I beg your lordship’s pardon, he only gave 
us two and sixpence.” ‘‘Is that all? Why, he told me half- 
a-sovereign ; here is ongs—I'll see to this ;” and he did too, for 
the next time he travelled, we noticed he had a new butler. 

I go round to the hall and wait for the five o'clock passen- 
gers; nor had I long to wait, for a man came up and wished 
to book for Collingworth, and after booking said he would 
carry his rug himself, bade me put his other luggage into the 
van, and walked into the refreshment room. A lady, attended 
by two children, booked for Darcot ; she did not seem to have 
the slightest control over them, and as it was at the last 
minute, was requested to make haste, instead of which the 
children set to fighting and scrambl ng, on the platform, for a 
packet of sweets, and were lifted by two porters into the train, 
which was started—and then only to find that the gentleman 
for Collingworth had been left behind, as he had got into an 
empty carriage standing behind the train. Tea time has 
arrived, and sv I am off duty for an hour, and on returning 
take duty for ths hall policeman, while he has histea. “ Which 
is the train foi Cudby?” ‘‘ Through the first door on the 
right.” ‘*There’s no train there.” ‘*No, and as the train 
doesn’t start for three hours, there isn’t likely to be.” ‘* What 
are the parcel rates to Kilby?” ‘One shilling, ma’am.” 
“Dear me! as much as that?” ‘It’s over two hundred 
miles, ma’am.” ‘‘Is it?” ‘‘ Where do I change for Filby ?” 
**At Lartle and Poleworth.” ‘‘Not at Graham?” “No.” 
** Why, Bradshaw shows it.” ‘‘ We don’t go by Bradshaw, we 
go by our own time tables.” ‘* What's the cab fare from 
Camberwell?” “ Three shillings.” ‘‘ He wants three shillings 
and fourpence.” “ Perhaps you've got two boxes outside.” 
** Ob, yes, that makes the fourpence—thanks.” 

‘These and similar inquiries keep me going till the proper 
man returns, when I go over to the arrival side and meet the 
slow train from Cudby ; it is very heavy to-night—twenty-five 
passenger coaches, three milk vans, four horse boxes, and a 
carriage truck. 

** Porter, my little boy put his head out of the window while 
we were 1n the last tunnel, and his cap blew off; do you think 
you can find it?” ‘We'll try; if you leave your name and 
uddress we'll forward it.” ‘*Can’t you try now?” “No, 
ma’am, we never search the tunnel by day; the trains are 
much less frequent at night, and there’s less danger of being 
run over.” Porter, I left two umbrellas and my walking stick 
in the carriage, and I can’t find them now ;” I hurry up and 
just catch the searcher marching them off to the lost property 
office; I take them of him and give them to the owner. 

The passengers having all gone, we cc 1 g 
the milk, ete., and very heavy work it is too. At last the train 
is clear ; she is taken to sheds, and I go to the hall and attend 
the mail out. One of the first arrivals is a lad who wants to 
go to Walford, and goes to the train; but he has scarcely 
taken his seat when a man asks me if I have seen a lad, giving 
me a description, and as the description tallies with the appear- 
ance of the lad, I tell him that he has booked and is in the 
train. He goes up, and after a sligkt seufile gets him out of 
the carriage, and then informs the bystanders that he has rua 
away from a good home, enters into details and goes in for the 
King Lear business in good earnest. 

A soldier wanting to go to Kitely has not sufficient money 
by two shillings and eightpeuce, aud as he is coming back to- 
morrow, wishes to kuow if I will advance it upon his accoutre- 
ments ; but this I will not do, as it is illegal to detain anything 
belonging to the army. A lad of quite fourteen to look at, a 
really big lad, comes up and asks if I think that they will 
grant him a half-ticket to Blanton. I say, **I should think 
not.” ‘* What shall I have to do if I haven't got money 
enough ?” he asks of the clerk, ‘* Walk” is that gentleman’s 
reply, and he does walk, but only outside the station, where 
he commences to cry and speedily attracts a crowd, one of 
whom brings him in to point out the inhuman clerk who told 
him to walk fourteen miles, and on tbe lad’s doing so threatens 
to report him, and makes a collection there and then, sufficient 
to take the lad home. 

A passenger comfortably seated in a first-class carriage calls 
me: “ Porter, a foot-warmer—is my luggage in ?—fetch me a 
glass of sherry ;” and after executing these various commis- 
sions he puts his hand in his pocket and gives me a penny, 
which I immediately give to a flower girl who is standing on 
the platfcrm. Some milk cans have to be loaded, likewise 
some horses, the post bags arrive at the last minute, and the 
mail steams ont of the station in good time. And with the 
departure of the mail my duty finishes—a good day’s work, as 
any one who reads this will allow. No railway servant’s billet 
1s a bed of roses, but a porter’s surpasses most of them, and 
trying to make the best of it is not the least part of our work. 
A good temper and patience are much needed in a porter, and 
both are very severely tried during the day.—Cussell’s. 





—_--—_ > ———. 
BUTTON-HOLING. 


There are at present three recognized modes whereby 
young men of some merit but of small fortune may make a 
fair start in the world. ‘The first is matriyrony ; the second is 
borrowing upon life insurance ; and the third is button-holing. 
Of these three branches of the great art of getting-on, 
button-holing is at once the most scientific and the most 
secure. Profitable matrimony is not, as times go, not a bad 
transaction ; but it is mostly a delicate and risky operation, and 
few there be that can work it with facility. In matrimony, 
moreover, the quid pro quo is always serious. The young 
women of the finest fortunes do not always possess the finest 
tempers ; and diamonds have nowadays a tendency to as- 
sovinte themselves with the grosser forms of the Lancashire 
dialect. ‘The course also of legislation is not likely during 
the next few years to be so favorable to a due control over 
his wife’s fortune as the young climber on the ladder of life 
coull wish, The air teems with subversive notions on the 
subject of women’s rights. The women may very likely be 
uscd before long, as the housekolder and the lodger recently 
were, for the purpose of “ dishing the Whigs ;” and even if 
the Conservatives should discover a less objectionable mode 
of securing office than the extension of the franchise to 
women, there has been talk enough about it to turn the heads 
of half the heireases in England. In fuct, if a young English- 
man is desirous of marrying an heiress, and feels that be has 
a gift that way, we should strongly recominend him to look 
out for the daughterof a German manufacturer. Any little 
defects in style or dialect will not be easily recoguized ina 
foreigner ; and, for the present, a German woman with 
money, is likely to have less nunsense in her chan an English- 
woman similarly blessed. 

A very sliy or very ugly young man, who does not feel that 
confideuce in himself which is essential to a successful opera- 
tion in the marriage market, may, if his health is good, and 





he is not afraid of work, prefer the second of the two recog- 
nized modes of beginning life, To purchase an interest in a 
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well-established mercantile house, or to buy a partnership in 
a firm of solicitors, are modes of starting in life which have 
for some years back been considered eminently promising 
and satistactory ; but they are modes which es in the 
operator not only a certain reputation for ability, diligence, 
and integrity, but also the immediate possession ef one or 
more thousands of ready money. The process, however, of 
procuring the use of such a sum of money is one which 
presents no serious difficulties to a healthy and energetic 
young man, particularly if he has had a public school or Uni- 
versity career. He insures his life with some first-rate life 
society for about twice the amount of cash required to enable 
him to make his start, and after furnishing such guarantees as 
may be demanded for biscontinuance of payment of the an- 
nual premiums, he raises the cash amount required, at a 
moderate rate of interest, and on reasonable terms as to re- 
payment of principal, by mortgaging his policy to the society. 
Borrowing upon life insurance is in some respects the 
simplest and easiest of the processes whereby inypecunious 
young men of merit gain a start over their fellows in the race 
of life; but it is a process of which the ease and simplicity 
are very soon exhausted, and which may at a later stage of 
an adventurer’s career be found to produce inconveniences 
which will more than overbalance the advantage of the 
start. 

The process of button-holing is free from all the risks and 
nuisances which accompany the other two processes. It may 
be a long process, but art is proverbially long. It may be a 
trouvlesome one, but what can poor young men of merit ex- 
pect to obtain without taking trouble? Aud of course it 
may in any given case prove to be an unsuccessful process. 
But then what is certain except the rise of prices? It costs 
not a bit more preparation than that which is required for a 
matrimonial, commercial, or professional speculation. It in- 
volves the adventurer in no irritating or clogging connections 
or liabilities. And its grand advantage is, that if the button- 
holder fails in any of his operations, he is not compromised ; 
he is not hampered, weighted, or damaged ; he must, however 
unsuccessful, have gained something from his last operation, 
and he is free to begin again with at least 1s good a chance as 
he had before. Button-holing, as the nawe implies, is the art 
of establishing special relations with influential persons, and 
it is an art which undoubtedly requires a considerable 
amount both of trouble and tact. There are men who fail in 
this art because they will not take trouble enough; and there 
are men who fail because they are hopelessly wanting in 
tact. On the other band, with painstaking and discretion, par- 
ticularly if these qualities are set off by a good personal ap- 

earance or a frank aud conciliatory manner, there are no 
engths of success to which the button-holder may not hope 
to go. There are those possessed of these qualities who can 
button-hole, not onty men, but groups of men. Several 
boroughs possess a speaker or two who can button-hole a 
public meeting, and there is at least one statesman at the 
resent time who can button-hole the House of Commons. 
ut such success in button-holing as this is quite exceptional; 
and the term is therefore usually and properly restricted to 
signify the art of establishing special relations with a patron. 
In this sense button-holing is the modern and refined repre- 
sentative of the old and cuarse art of toadyism. As a com- 
mon trade or regularly professed mode of making a livelihood 
toadyism is gone out in this country, partly because there is 
not so much to be got by 1t as formerly, and partly because 
other and less nasty ways of rising in life have been dis- 
covered. The rich or noble fools who in the last century 
kept their toadies, much as two centuries earlier they would 
their jesters, have lost much of their patronage and influence, 
and new channels have been opened out to the clever men 
who used to live upon them. The place that was once given 
by favor is now given by competitive examination; and the 
man who was formerly driven to become a parasite may now 
flourish as a Special Correspondent. For these and similar 
reasons, pure toadyism has ceased to be profitable, and is 
retty nearly extinct as a trade. If indeed it lives at all, it 
ives only in its modern and much less objectiuvnable represen- 
tative, button-holing. There is this in common between the 
toady and the tutton-bolder, that they both seek to profit by 
trading on the foibles of a patron.—Saturday Review. 





THE ASHANTEE WAR. 


Although little attention hes been given on this side of the 
Atlantic to the warlike expedition which England has under- 
taken to the Gold Coast ot Africa, there are considerations in 
connection with it which are of considerable interest to Ameri- 
cans. The enterprise is not in any respect similar to the 
Abyssinian campaign. That was for the purpose merely of 
rescuing British subjects and other Europeans retained as 
prisoners in the hands of a semi-barbarous chief. When 
once their release was secured, the object and the immediate 
results of the expeditiun were complete. But this war upon 
the Ashantees more nearly resembles one of the various steps 
by which so much of India has become attached to the 

titish Crown. It will not end with the punishment of a 
warlike and troublesome race of savages, but will lead, 
perhaps, to annexation of territory, and certainly to the 
advance of civilization into a thickly-peopled district of 
Africa, and to the development of new resources fur trade 
and commerce. 

This territory, or a part of it, on the Gold Coast was 
formerly beld by a corporation of traders known as the 
“ African Company,” and twice during that occupation, the 
Ashantee King made descents upon the forts ana settlement. 
It is about fifty years since the British Government took 
over the possessions from the Cowpany, and their first expe- 
rience of it was an impressive one. The Governor, Sir 
Charles McCarthy, shortly after entering upon his duties, 
started on an expedition into the interior for the purpose of 
negotiation, but he and his party were suddenly surrounded 
by a band of 10,000 Ashantees and cut to pieces. This led, 
after two or three years, to hostile reprisals, and the result 
was a defeat and dethronement of the King at the battle of 
Accra. The new Monarch bought a peace, gave Lostages 
from his own family, signed a treaty, and restored the head 
of Sir Charles McCarthy swathed in silk cloth and covered 
with Arabic charms. From that time no actual warfare took 
place till now, although dissatisfaction and constant breaches 
of faith in the fulfillment of the terms of the treaty have 
prevailed. A conflict has long appeared to be inevitable; 
but it was precipitated by the recent treaty with the Dutch, 
by which Elmina, 2 portion of their territory, has b2en trans- 
ferred to England. 

The Ashantees are one of the most powerful of the African 
nations, numbering about 3 millions, of which two hundred 
thousand are fighting men, described as athletic and warlike. 
The Government is a despotism, the religion fetishism, modi- 
fied by the teachings of African Mohammedanism. The 


are especially noted for a few of the amenities of more 

civilized nations. But their customs are of the most cruel 

character, Every twenty-one days a fete takes place, when, 
maddened by rum and wine made from a native palo, the | 
natives commit the most horrible attrocities. They eat the | 
hearts and drink the blood of their conquered enemies, and 
when a freeman dies, slaves are killed to “ wet his grave.” 
When the King dies, human sacrifices, we are told, amount 
to thousands; in fact it is, as a traveller in the country has 
described it, a land of murder. 

Yet the natural wealth of the place is great. The climate 
is healthful, except along the coast, the land is rich, the 
vegetable productions luxurious and abundant, and = the 
wealth in minerals, especially gold, apparently very great. 
The King’s palace is gorgeous with silk and gold, and 
decorations ul the finest cloth, and he himself moves abroad 
through bis capital attended by two thousand counsellors, 
freemen, captains, and other attendants with all the embla- 
zonment of Eastern magniticence. 

But Coomassie, the capital, is to be destroyed, the King is 
to be dethroned, aud the Ashantee power is to be broken 
beyond redemption, Such is the order that has gone forth 
from the British Government, and all necessary resources are 
being made available to carry that order into eflect. The 
difficulties are far greater than they were in Abyssinia. The 
road to Coomassie lies through 120 miles of dense forest, 
teeming with malaria of the worst kind, filled with venomous 
reptiles, and especially adapted to ambuscades on the part of 
an enemy whose numbers are overwhelming and with whom 
recklessness of life is a most prominent peculiarity. 

But the undertaking is worth the danger. The success of 
the expedition means the strengthening of British power, 
but it also means the opening up of a very extensive region 
of the African interior to the commerce of the world. ‘Tim- 
buctoo is the centre of a large inland trade with the rich 
regions of Guinea. This has hitherto been exclusively native, 
but with the extinction of the Ashantee power it becomes 
the property of any nation that choores to share it through 
the medium of Cape Coast Castle. It is not, then, difficult to 
foresee that, with a commercial centre developing on the 
west, and another at Zanzibar, on the east, the spread of 
civilization, the abolition of slavery and barbarian savagery, 
the unfolding of the long-hidden wealth of the intervening 
continent, is but a question of comparatively short time. 
The unhealthiness of the western coast is due to causes that 
may in a great measure be overcome by human means; it is 
not an insurmountable difficulty ; and although it may, and 
certainly will, increase the dangers of the expedition now 
setting out, it will not interfere with the devciopment of 
trade, the extension of railways, and the new enterprises that 
will be opened to mercantile nations by its suecess.—V. Y. 
Times. 
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SHOP RHETORIC. 

The peculiarities of what is known as a“ good salesman” 
are well known. He has all the persuasive adjectives in the 
English language at his fingers’ ends; Le must wear a black 
coat, irreproachable linen, and a pleasing smile. There is no 
length of asseveration to which he must not on occasion be 
prepared to go. The lees he knows about the particular 
business in which he is concerned the better; one or two 
plausible phrases, learnt by heart, will be suflicieut to silence 
awkward questions. All he hus to do is to secure the con- 
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This charge against shop rhetoric is an old one, as old, at 
least, as the time of Defoe, in whose words it is “a corrupt 
means tu a vicious end, a thing which a wise man laughs at, 
a good man abhors, and a man of honesty avoids as much as 
possible.” Why it should not be avoided altogether is a 
qucestion that may well be asked ; for the shopman is robbed 
of his manliness and honesty in the process; and the fond 
yielding customer grows to despise the straightforward mode 
of speech, which alone, in the majority of cases, contains the 
truth.—Hvaminer. 


————_2—___. 
THE STAGEY PERSON. 


I feel inclined to speak only with the most profound re- 
spect of the Stagey Person. Iam chagrined to find that the 
adjective here applied to him, while thoroughly descriptive, 
is at the same time somewhat jaunty to the ear and savorous 
of disesteem. 1 would wish my language, while conversant 
with such a theme as this, to move with fit and becoming 
statelipess, expressive not only of the character and bearing 
o! the person alluded to, but of my appreciation of his many 
virtues and my awe of his deportment. 

For he is as eminent in manners as be is in morals. Ina 
word, be never forgets himself. More than that, he never 
forgets his part nor his audience. It is, moreover, one of his 
most characteristic traits that the complexion, social grade, 
appreciativeness, and numbers of his audience are all alike in- 
diflerent to him. He is a true artist. He ag to well-nigh 
empty benches with the same lofty standards in view as ever 
animated his action before a full and enthusiastic house. 
The applause of the pit, let it be said to his cred't, is received 
pees the same flattering assumption as that of the private 

Xes. 

Of course my gentle reader has not allowed this seductive 
simile of the stage, so easily suggested by the circumstances, 
to mislead him as to the object of my tribute. He is nota 
professional at all. Indeed, I never heard of his indulging 
even in the amusement popularly known as “ private theatri- 
cals,” although this phrase might be with propriety selected 
as illustrating his entire method of life. 

He never forgets himself, I said ;—he never forgets his 
costume, his pose, Lis movements, his voice, his phrase, his 
background. Each is not only fine in itself, but has the pro- 
per relation to all the rest, as well as to the present situation 
—which includes occupation, time of day, and other minutia. 
A studied negligence in dress, diction, or surrounding, forms, 
of course, a legitimate part of the adaptation of everything 
to the intended effect. I can hardly find language sufficiently 
subtile by which to convey an impression of the fine modu- 
For though a lock of hair may have 
stray ed, as if by accident, from its apparently legitimate posi- 
tion—mark you, it is with no coy or coquettish design, but 
merely a grave simulation of that ina spirit purely artistic 
—and in such a manner that no one is deceived. She would 
not have you for a moment suspect that her motives were 
anything but wsthetic, and you do not so suspect ; her picture 
(to change the figure) is full of the delicacies of half-tints and 
reflected lights. 

Ah—that is the trouble. It is art, not nature. T have said 
often as she has swept by me on the street or in the saloon— 
What a master! never, What a woman! 

And yet I know that she is truly kind and womanly ; ad- 





tidence of the purchaser, and this is eflected less by a display 
of knowledge than by colorable talk. 

In some shops this sort of thing has reached its height, ana 
the tide of revulsion sets in. Customers begin to loathe the 
nauseating treatment, and instinctively avoid places where 
they have been subjected to it. But prudence dictates a policy 
of moderate falsehoods ; and a discriminating shopman easily 
detects the point at which he must check his exuberant fancy. 
Selling is indeed converted into one of the fine arts, and it is 
— with a keen eye to the limits imposed upon it by the 
imited credulity of mankind. Owing to this careful study 
of his art, and to the long experience of un appreticeship 
behind the counter, a really first-rate shopman will often 
ene, | in a few sentences the exuct amount of false impres- 
sions hig customer can bear, and contrive to complete the 
work with postures, gestures, and an eloquent silence, In- 
deed, it may be said generally, that the greater number of 
customers remain ignorant dupes to the end of their lives. 

The contrast between the educated shopman of the town, 
and his brother in the country, good at a bargain, but dull 
and slow of speech, is very marked. Some of these dull and 
stupid ones are often so short-sighted as to refuse to overstate 
their case, whereas it is well known that nothing pleases a 
customer more than to tickle his ears with untraths. Itisa 
common maxim that to hold one’s own in this age one must 
above all things be plausible, and the absurdities and false- 
hoods spoken across the counter are the outcome of this. 
The palpable nonsense to which the advertising world com- 
mits itself forms another instance of this insincerity ; but 
nowhere is it se apparent as in the earnest assurances and 
solemn asseverations of a plausible shopman. 

We cannot think that these things are, as most people 
would have us believe, harmless. Even if no single buyer is 
prejudicially influenced by them, and if everyoue knows the 
untrustworthiness of. such statements whether written or 
spoken, still falsehood in any sort is an ill weed that wastes 
wholsome svil, poisons the air, and fills the place of some- 
thing better. It is no easy maticr to gird ata wifling insin- 
cerity of universal prevalence. Its very insignificance causes 
it to despise the shafts of satire; to make it the subject of 
moral teaching is to verge upon bathos. Against this evil of 
shop palaver, thoughtlessly uutruc, but none the Jess untruc, 
George Macdonald bas written in his “ Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood.” But he has scarcely succeeded ; for at the 
very point where the interest of the story hangs upon a youth 
who is dismissed from behind the counter for reverencing his 
conscience, the author seems, in spite of our knowledge to the 
contrary, to be tilting at an imaginary foe, and he fails to 
engage us with any earnestress on the side of truth. If such 
a truth-luving, beart-reading man as George Macdonald has 
failed, whe will succeed? Perhaps it is left for some satirist 
to sweep out this with other rubbish into the street. Or per- 
haps (and this is the more likely supposition) it will be proved, 
in one of the pauses of the helter-skelter after wealth that 
plain s ing across the counter is the highest diplomacy, 
promoting plain dealing and levelling the disputes and mis- 
understandings that excite alike the suspicions of the trades- 
man and the customer. The fault is pretty venly distributed 
between the two. The average customer encourages a per- 
suasive style of speech; and permits his judgment to be over- 
ridden by it; the shopman launches into statements, some of 
which he knows to be false, while others he makes wholly in 
the dark. Fewer words, and a more blunt and manly tone 
of address, would remedy this; and to abulisi even shop 





people are advanced in some of the arts, and the upper classes 


rhetoric is an achievement worthy of our uge. 








mirable in all the relations of life ; .a gracious presence in her 
home and in society,—and not without traits that are noble. 
But—did you ever read Taine’s comparison ot Tennyson 
with Alfred de Musset ? 

I see that I have betrayed myself, and that my readers have 
discovered that my stagey person is by no means a man, as I 
at first weakly pretendec. Never mind; I shall not change 
the pronouns. I feared that she might read this and be hurt, 
and I would rather cut off this hand-than bring even a pass- 
ing sorrow to her heart. But I am sure she has not read far 
enough to discover my ruse, and, judging from some former 
experience of mind in such matters, lam reasonably certain 
that even if her cyes are upon these words she will never sus- 
pect that her portrait has been placed in the Old Cabinet.— 
Scribner's. 

——_——_——— 


THE DEVIL’S CANON. 


There are no spouting fountains in the canon, but numerous 
bubbling springs, that sink and rise with spasmodic action, 
‘These number a hundred or two, and are of varying temperature 
and constituents. A few are quite cold, closely adjoining hot 
springs; while others have a temperature of 100 deg. to 
207 deg. Some appear to be composed of alum and iron, 
others of sulphur and magnesia, while a few are strongly acid- 
ulous. Here the water is pale and yellow, like that of ordinary 
white sulphur springs ; there it is black as ink. The mingling 
of these different currents, with the aid of frequent steam in- 
jections, intensifies the chemical action, the sputter and fuming, 
that are incessantly going on. ‘These phenomena are not con- 
fined to the narrow bed of the gorge, but extend for a hundred 
or two feet in places up its sides, which slope at a pretty steep 
angle. These slopes are soft masses of rock decomposed or 
slackened by chemical action, and colored brilliantly with 
crystallized sulphur, and sulphates of iron, alum, lime, and 
magnesia, deposited from the springs and jets of steam, which 
are highly charged with them. As the rocks decompose and 
leach under the chemical action to which they are subjected, 
the soft silicious mass remaining, of a putty-like consistence, 
mixes with these salts. Some of the heaps thus formed assume 
conical shapes. ‘hey have an apparently firm crust, but are 
really treacherous stepping-plaves. One of the most remark- 
able steam-vents in the canon is in the top of snch a pile, fifty 
feet up the steep slope. 1t blows like the escape-pipe of a large 
engine. ‘The beautiful masses of crystallized sulphur which 
form about it, as about the innumerable small fumeroles that 
occur along both banks, tempt one to dare to climb, and face 
the hot steam. ‘The mass shakes beneath the tread, and is 
probably soft to x great depth. Wherever in these soft heaps 
a stick is thrust in, the escaping warm air soon deposits various 
salts. Of course a walk over such material is ruinous to boot 
and shoe leather, while the splash of acid waters often injures 
the clothing. Everybody stops to gather specimens of the 
various salts and rocks, ‘The guide presents to be tasted pure 
Epsom salts, (sulphate of magnesia,) and salts of iron and 
alum, of soda and ammonia. Few care to taste the waters, 
however, which rival in their chemical and sanitary qualities 
all the springs of all the German spas together. Perhaps the 
wnost remarkable of the Geyser springs is that called, happily 
enough, the Witches’ Caldron. This is a black cavernous 
opening in the solid rock, about seven feet across, and of un- 
known depth, filled with a thick inky liquid, boiling hot, that 
tumbles and roars under the pressure of escaping steam, emit- 
ting a smell like that of bilge-water, and seems to proceed from 
some Plutonic reservoir, One irresistibly thinks of the hell- 
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broth in ‘‘Macbeth,” so “thick and slab,” and repeats the 
words of the weird sisters : 
**Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and caldron bubble,” 

A clever photographer, Mr. Muybridge, conceived the idea 
of grouping three lady visitors about this caldron, with hands 
linked, and alpenstocks held like magic wands, in which position 
he photographed them amid the vaporons scene with telling 
effect. Another notable spot is the Devil's Grist-mill, where a 
large column of steam escapes from a hole in the rock with so 
much force that the stones and sticks laid at the aperture are 
blown away like bits of paper. ‘The internal noises at this 
vent truly resemble the working of a grist-mill. Milton's hero 
is sponser for another spring called the Devil's Ink-stand, 
notable for its black waters, specimens of which are taken off 
in small vials, and used at the hotel to inscribe the names of 
guests on the register.— The Geysers of California. 


-_———_—_—___.———_——_ 


A WEDDING IN TIFLIS. 


In a church near the hotel a wedding was celebrated the 
evening of our arrival. Permission to attend being asked 
and obtaineu, after dinner we went, and arrived after the cere- 
mony had commenced. The bridegroom was an officer with 
the rank of major. The bride, who was about eighteen, and 
rather pretty, was dressed in a white silk, with the usual veil, 
orange blossoms, &c., to be seen at home. She was attended 
by seven bridemaids, who were dressed according to fancy as 
regarded color, but whose dresses were made as in Western 
Europe. These young ladies talked among themselves during 
the ceremony, and seemed to have a very pleasant time. 
The church was small, and as there were no seats, every one 
stood. The ceremony was conducted accerdingly to the 
Greek Church. In the middle of the church, away trom the 
main altar, stood a smaller one. Before it were two priests, 
dressed in handsome robes embroidered in gold-thread, anJ 
upon the head of one was a hat, apparently of felt. Their 
hair was long, hanging to the shoulders and parted in the 
middle, the usual way of wearing it among the priests of the 
Greek Church. ‘These priests stood facing this smaller altar, 
while behind them were the bride and groom, who stood 
upon a piece of red satin, each holding in one hand a wax- 
taper. Upon the altar were ‘burning large wax-tapers. From 
a richly-bound Bible one of the priests read extracts, during 
which the bride and groom at intervals crossed themselves 
twice each time. The choir of men in the corner near the 
main altar sweetly chanted the responses. Occasionally the 
priests turned toward the bride and groom, who had, pre- 
vious to the arrival of Gen. Sherman and party, exchanged 
rings, and who now alternately took three sips of wine from 
a flat cup, crossing themselves in doing so. After this fol- 
lowed some more reading from the Bible, when two crowns 
were brought and the sign of the cross made with them be- 
fore the couple, who likewise made the sign and kissed the 
crowns, after which they were held over the heads of the 
bride and groom by two of the groomsmen, who were re- 
lieved by others in turn as their arms became tired. This 
was followed by more reading, and then the bride and groom, 


After reflection she said it looked like a daughter of hers whom 
she had not seen since she was a child. The girl had been 
brought up by a lady in another State, and was now a married 
woman living in Vermont. 

Abont a week afterward, Martha received a letter from the 
lady who had brought up her daughter, informing her that the 
young woman had recently died after a short illness, and that 
her great anxiety seemed to be to see her motber before she 
died. Some time after I wrote to the town indicated to ascer- 
tain the exact time of the young woman's death. The husband 
had woved away immediately after the funeral, but the town 
clerk replied that a person of the name mentioned had died 
there about the time mentioned in my letter. Here came the 
fatal gap in the evidence, which always seems to prevent the 
chain being perfect. If I could have obtained a certificate of 
the death having occurred on the day of the snow-storm, I 
should have found myself nearer 9 ghost than I ever expect to 
be again till I become one myself.—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


es 
A SONG OF AGE. 
BY F. T. PALGRAVE. 


Summer is gone, and Autumn 
Is red on the corn and heavy 
Yet skies are sweet and clear 
As in the youthful year, 
The forests full and leafy. ° 
But in the Northern cloud 
Sit Winter dark and rude, 
And Summer’s golden glory 
Who will remember 
In the long, long, dismal hours, 
In the days of December ? 


The morning hopes of childhood, 
The visions pure and tender, 
To the broader ~~ of youth, 
To the keen high light of truth 
And reason we surrender : 
But as we touch the goal 
Black Winter numbs the soal, 
And manhood’s gleam of glory 
Who wiil remember 
In the long, long, dismal hours, 
In the days of December ? 


Ah! were such life life only, 
Better not be than be thus! 
To see through this brief day 
Hope fall from hope away 
And to blank Nothing leave us. 
O still our vague unrest, 
God’s voice within the breast ! 
For in God's eternal Summer 
Who will remember 
The long, long, dismal hours 
And the days of December ? 


———— 





each taking hold of the robe of one of the D parse passed 
three times round the altar, After this, a third priest, or pa- 
triarch, magnificently clad in robes embroidered in gold and 
worked with silk flowers, ‘vearing upon his head a gold 
crown, inlaid with pearls, came from behind the main altar, 
and pronounced the benediction, The bride and groom, 
having received the congratulations of their friends, passed 
to the main altar, knelt, said some prayers, kissed the images, 
and then departed for their homes, where a supper was 
served, The ceremony lasted an hour, and during it the 
bride spoke to the groom and smiled on come of her friends. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


————@—___——— 
TEMPLE OF DIANA. 


The Temple of Diana, about which there has been so much 
contention among the learned for so many generations, is now 
roved to be octastyle, that is, having eight colamns in front, 
t has eighteen columns on the sides, and the intercolumnia- 
tions of the latter are chiefly three diameters, making the tem- 
ple diastyle. ‘The statement of Pliny as to its having had 100 
eolumns, (externally,) is correct, and as many as twenty-seven 
of these might have been the contributions of Kings. Of the posi- 
tion of the thirty-six columne celata, (sculptured columns,) I 
may obtain further proof before the excavations are completed. 
Allowing for the projection of the sculpture on these columns, 
which, in the fragwents lately found is as much as thirteen 
inches, the diameter of the columns was about 5 feet 10 inches. 
The dimensions of the temple given by Pliny, viz.: 220 feet by 
425 feet, were evidently intended to apply to the raised plat- 
form upon which the Temple was built. The actual width of 
the platform, measured at the lowermost step, was 238 feet 34 
inehes English. The evidence ae to its length is not at present 
so conclusive, and the dimensions given on my plan may have 
to be corrected when the western and eastern extremities have 
Leen more'thoroughly explored. ‘lhe dimensions of the Tem- 
ple itself from plinth to plinth, ‘* out to out,” are 163 feet 94 
inches by 308 feet 4 inches. The height of the platform was 
9 feet 5$ inches. ‘The interior appears to have been adorned 
with two tiers of elliptical columns, Ionic and Corinthian, frag- 
ments of these having been found near the walls of the cella. 

—Atheneum., 

—_———_—_—_ 


ANOTHER GHOST. 


Some years ago I was living in Newport in an old-fashioned 
house, also built by a retired sea-captain in the early part of 
the century, but unlike the other ; there were no tales of terror 
connected with it that I ever heard of. At 1P. mM. on a winter's 
day, 1 the midst of a furious snow-storm, as we sat at dinner, 
we heard a commotion in the kitchen. Instead of the expected 
joint, enter a pallid woman: ‘‘ Ob, please come out and see 
Martha!" The lady of the house hastened to the kitchen, and 
found Martha, the cook, almost fainting upon a chair. ‘* What 
is the matter?” As soon as she could speak sbe gasped out, 
“Ob, that face at the window!” The window of the kitchen 
looked out upon the garden, which had a high fence all around 
it. Lat once ran out to see if any person was there: the ground 
was covered with a pure and untrodden surface of snow six or 
eight inches deep. ‘This was rather startling, when inside the 
window a woman was fainting at the sight of some fearful ap- 
pearance on the outside. Ilvoked out on the street, which ran 
alongside the garden fence, and which was not mnch of a 
thoroughfare. ‘lhere were no tracks to be seen in the snow. 
No human foot bad lately been in the garden. 

When the woman came to herself, she said that, suddenly 
looking up, she saw a female face with an agonized expressi 
looking in at her from the window. On being asked if it was 
any one whom she knew, she replied that the face seemed 
familiar, but she could not recall the name that belonged to it, 








MARY SHELLEY. 


The most interesting person I met there was Mrs. Shelley, 
daughter of Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft, and widow 
since Percy Bysshe Shelley's death in 1822, of that poet— 
interesting, not only because of the celebrity of her parents 
and of her husband, but far more for her own sake ; inter- 
esting, too, because of the remarkable discrepancy which I 
discovered that there was between her actual character and 
all her antececents and surroundings. I expected to find 
Mrs. Shelley a radical reformer, oe self-asserting, some- 
what aggressive, and at war with the world; more decidedly 
heterodox in religion aad morals than I myself was ; indor- 
sing and enforcing the extreme opinions.of her father and 
mother, and (as I then understood them) of her husband. I 
found her very different from my preconceptions. Gentle, 
genial, sympathetic, thoughtful and matured in opinion be- 
yond her years, for she was then but twenty-nine ; essentially 
iberal in politics, ethics, and theology, indeed, yet devoid 
alike of stiff prejudice against the old or ill-considered pre- 
possession in favor of the new; and above all womanly, 
in the best sense, in every sentiment and instinct; she im- 
pressed ne also, as a person with warm social feelings, de- 
pendent for happiness on a encouragement, needing a 
gviding and sustaining hand. felt all this, rather than 
reasoned it out, during our too brief acquaintance, and few 
woman have ever attracted me so much in so short a time. 
Had I remained in London I am sure we should have been 
dear friends. She wrote me several charming letters to 
America. In person, she was of middle height and grace- 


spirit of Christian Charity, does something for them. She 
supplies them with a tract, or, if she be in a more than ordi- 
narily generous mood, with a couple, of asort which she is able 
to buy at a few coppers per hundred. Not only willshe act in 
this astoundingly generous manner, but she will talk to the 
children, holding them spellbound by graphic accounts of the 
lake of liquid fire into which they will surely be plunged if 
they do not reform. A community may be in the last throes 
of poverty, and she will contemplate them unmoved. She 
has a conscientious objection—which is all the stronger 
because it is conscientious—to putting her hand into her 
purse to help those whom she sees are in distress. It is her 
opinion that the lower classes should be taught to be in- 
dependent and self-reliant, and while professing herself 
ready to go through fire and water to assist them to emerge 
from their state of spiritual degradation, she seems to imagine 
that they should be left to scramble out of their condition of 
social misery as best they can. If their tales of emply fire- 
places, and of mouths which are crying in vain for food, are 
more than usually startling, in rare and exceptional instances 
she may cause something practical to be done. But the 
charity is doled out in a hard, unfeeling manner, and the re- 
cipients have to go through so many degrading forms in ob- 
taining it, that a feeling of bitterness instead of thankfulness 
towards the donors is engendered in their hearts. Her pecu- 
liar mission, as understood by herself, is to advise and exhort, 
rather than to act. It is her business to go to people when 
they are up to the hilt in misery, begat by poverty, and im- 
prudent habits, and, after dragging from them, bit by bit, the 
story of their woes, to tell them that they ought to thank God 
that things are no worse, and that they are not chastised as 
they deserve to be, and to return praise for the many mercies 
which have been vouchsafed them. — It is not surprising that 
she is sometimes rudely treated, and it is difficult to partici- 
pate in her frequently expressed surprise and horror at the 
fact that husbands do not always display the same capacity 
for listening, with some degree of patience, to her as do 
wives—that, indeed, on the contrary, occasionally, when fired 
or exasperated by what she has said, they rudely order ber out 
of their homes. Not even the presence of death can awe 
the Meddling Saint. She has a partiality for tearing open 
partially healed wounds, and for touching upon tender cords 
of the weeping hearts of those who live and are sad_because 
those whom they love are gone to their last account. She 
will probe the souls of those whom she fastens upon until 
each harrowing detail she seeks after lies revealed before her 
unfeeling gaze, all the time being oblivious of the keen 
anguish of those upon whom she is operating. Indeed, she 
revels in the midst of deep trouble with an unctuous, if sub- 
dued satisfaction, which is more than sufficient evidence of 
the grossness of her nature. Of course she essays the task 
of comforter. When she has roused people to a pitch of 
frenzy by the manner in which she has gloated over each detail 
of their misery she talks trite platitudes about “ submission,” 
“trials being for our good,” “ that it isa sin to mourn over 
them,” and that “thanks ought to be returned to Him who 
sent them”— sentiments very proper and very true, no doubt, 
but which, enunciated by her under the circumstances in- 
dicated, are calculated to raise a demon rather than an angel 
—_ breasts of those to whom they are addressed.—Lideral 
view. 
—_——__>___—. 


FIELD SPORTS IN INDIA. 


Tigers are sometimes exceeding!y fastidious in their attacks 
upon the genus homo. When gorged they will often sufler 
the intruder to pass unmolested, satisfying the mselves with a 
defiant grin and a surly growl. At other times again—be the 
larder recently replenished or otherwise—either in the spirit 
of insatiate reap pe | to man or with an eye to future pro- 
vant, the brute will slay the most inoffensive passenger. As 
though in sheer contempt, he will sometimes leave his victim 
untouched to rot under a tropical sun. At other times he 
will return to the carcase in the cool of the evening to 
feed on it leisurely. ‘These are facts with which the Shikar- 
ries, or persons who may be employed to exterminate the 
tiger in India, should be made acquainted, cr, in the compre- 
hensive scheme now meditated, the employes will only be 
adding to the numerous victims of hunger and ferocity. 
There is little else to be said about the tiger tribe. Unaware 
as we are of the place they will fill in the economy of Nature, 
we carnestly desire their extinction in the name of our com- 
mon humanity by any of the methods available to the Gov- 
ernment. They are apparently useless. Tiger flesh is 
carrion, his skin has ceased to be a curiosity, or to possess a 
commercial value, bis skull is in every surgery, or grins at the 
shop-window of the taxidermist. He is not even ornamental. 
Let him be annihilated by all means. Although in the fore- 








ful figure. Her face, though not regularly beautiful, was 
comely and spiritual, of winning expression, and with a look 
of inborn refinement as well as culture. It had a touch of 
sadness when at rest; jet when it woke up in animated con- 
versation, one could see that underneath there was a bright, 
cheerful, even playful nature, at variance, I thought, with 
depressing circumstances and isolated position.— Atlantic 
Monthly. 


a ae nn tee aL 
MEDDLING SAINTS. 


The Meddling Saint has a fondness for visiting the houses 
of the working classes. Children fly as she approaches, for 





she is one of the great terrors of their young lives; and 
mothers put on their worst air when they see her, for 
they know that they are “in for a right-down good 
talking to.” She enters a house with a firm and resolute 
bearing and an expression of countenance which indicates 
that nothing short of personal violence, or fear thereof, shall 
make her depart with Ler mission unfulfilled. Unheeding 
the coldness of her reception, she at once sets to work upon 
the task which she has come to perform. She discovers that 
that the floor wants washing, that the room 1s untidy, and 
that the housewife herself is decidedly slatternly in ap- 
pearance. Upon these facts comments are freely made, and 
if she to whom they are addressed displays irritation, she is 
reminded of certain dire consequences which must ensue if 
she persists in her wicked ways. Having had her say, in « 
hard, metallic, unsympathizing voice, about that which meets 
her eye, the Meddling Saint institutes a severe cross-exami- 
nation of her unhappy victim. WLat are the wages of the 
husband, independent of overtime, end how much extra pay 
is he in the habit of getting? Does he drink? If so, how 
much does he spend in liquor? How many times a week are 
the family enabled to bave meat ? How is it that they do not 
come to church ? These are some of the many queries which 








going paragraphs we have only had the royal tiger in our 
mind, there are many animals of the same genus, inhabitants 
of the Indian forest, which might, with equal advantage, be 
improved off the face of the earth. The lion, the leopard, 
the wolf, the hyzna, the lynx, the wild cat, the jackal, the 
wild dog, are alike the enemies of our species, and excepting 
that they also prey upon the lesser fauna, and keep down 
their number, are of no apparent utility. We might make 
an exception in favor of a few cheetahs (leopards), for they 
can be tamed to hunt the antelope and the fallow deer. 
Placed on « platform which occupies the upper part of a 
rude country-cart, and tended by his trainer, the cheetah is 
kept in hand and hooded until the game is in sight; then, 
slipped, he runs the decr in a semicircle, and, getting near 
enough for a spring, he throws his forelegs rcund the hind- 
legs of the deer, and, after having thus tripped him up, seizes 
him by the throat with a merciless grasp which he seldom 
relaxes till he tastes blood. Next to tiger-hunting, there is 
no sport in India which more powerfully commends itself to 
men who can ride and employ some muscular force of the 
right arm, than the chase of the wild boar. The opera- 
tions of the ploughman have naturally contracted the feeding- 
ground of the swine; but even in its circumscription there 
is still a wide field for “ pig-sticking.” As long as there 
exists a sugnr-kane Ahet (plantation), and animals enough 
are left to breed from, there will never be a scarcity of 
sounders of hog. In the west and southeast of India are 
found the hunting-grounds where the porcine game swarms, 
and the Arab is the best, because the most surefooted horse 
that can be mounted in pursuit of that particular kind of 
game. Armed only with the spear, urging the horse to speed 
in the chase, and employing nerve in encountering the boar'’s 
charge, the sportsman will find his blood healthily stirred and 
his mind invigorated in the gallant pastime. Ana itis not 
without other rewards than the sensation of triumph and the 
tension of the muscles; the flesh of the mighty voar is not 


are invariably put, and from the answers given one conclu- | altogether despicable even in India, and his skull, with formid- 
sion is invariably drawn, viz., that whatever trouble the | able tusks prot! 

family visited may be in it is entirely owing to their own mis- } halls of sportsm 
conduct, At the same time the Meddling Saint, in the true | poets with them 


fuding, forms an enviuble ornament in the 
en at home. The fox has supplied British 
.es for song for many generations ; no better 
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roof can be offered of the popularity of the boar than the 
Pact of his having equally inspired the versifiers of the East. 
We can count upon our fingers at least a dozen songs of a 
very high order of merit. Much has been written upon the 
subject of the large game of India, but the — is still far 
from being exhausted. The deer of the Himalayas, the 
rhinuceros, the buffalo, and the wild elephant, would each 
supply a theme of much interest. The destruction of the 
last-named animai has recently been prohibited by the Gov- 
ernment, for his value, when he has been caught and tamed, 
more than counterpoises the mischief of his existence in the 
destruction of trees, huts, and human life.—The Oriental. 


—_——_—__—— 
HOMEKEEPING VERSUS HOUSEKEEPING. 


The truest homes are often in houses not especially well 
kept, where the comfort and happiness of the inmates, rather 
than the preservation of the furniture, is first consulted. 
The object of home is to be the center, the point of tenderest 
interest, the pivot on which family life turns. The first 
requ‘site is to make it attractive, so attractive that none of its 
inmates shall care to linger long outside its limits. All 
legitimate means should be employed to this end, and no 
effort sparcd that can contribute to the purpose. Many 
houses called homes, kept with waxy neatness by pains- 
taking, anxious women, are so oppressive in their nicety as 
to exclude all home-feeling from their spotless precincts. 


show their execration for his memory by taking his ashes from 
the Invalides and flinging them into the Seine. All these pre- 
dictions, save the last, have been fulfilled to the letter, and it 
would need a bolder prophet than even Heine himself to say 
that the last will not be verified also.— Popular Science 
Monthly. 


——_—_—_—— 
A FRIEND WITH A SINGLE FAULT. 


A friend with a single fault! Wave you never formed 
one of a little company all engaged in talking about just that 
one little fault of a friend ? To the rest of us it is so apparent. 
If it were not for the solitary flaw we say, the dear boy, the 
dear girl, would be perfect. Sometimes it is fretfulness ; 
sometimes conceit; sometimes a morbid self-abasement ; 
sometimes a touch of selfishness; a disposition to dwell 
upon the failings of others; afaculty for interference; a 
lack of attention to personal appearance ; procrastination—or 
who knows what. Now is it not very much like a night- 
mare— he way we live in the same house with these people, 
year in and year out, and see the petty fault growing bigger 
and bigger, and can raise no voice against it—can do nothing 
but say “if, if, if’—“ alas and alas!” 

“O but we do speak !” 

Yes, sometimes we do; and sometimes the warning voice 
is enough. But the tragedy appears in those cases where 
either the warning cannot be given, or where it is unheeded. 
A family might be described as a succession of conventi- 














The very name of home is synonymous with personal free- 
dom and relaxation from care. But neither of these can be 
felt where such a mania for external cleanliness pervades the 
household as to render everything else subservient thereto. 
Many housewives, it they see aspeck on floor or wall, or 
even a scrap of thread or bit of paper on the floor, rush at it, 
as if it were the seed of pestilence which must be removed 
on the instant.. Their temper depends upon their maintenance 
of perfect purity and order. If there be any failure on their 
part, or any combination of circumstances against them, they 
fall into a pathetic despair, and can hardly be lifted out. 
They do not see that cheerfulness is more needful to home 
than all the spotlessness that ever shone. Their disposition 
to wage war upon maculateness of any sort increases until 
they become slaves of the broom and dust-pan. Neatness is 
one thing, and a state of perpetual house-cleaning quite 
another. 

Out of this grows by degrees the feeling that certain things 
and apartments are too good for daily use. Hence, chairs 
and sofas are covered, and rooms shut up, save for special 
occasions, when they are permitted to reveal their violated 
sacredness in a manner that mars every pretense of hospi- 
tality. Nothing should be bought which is considered too 
fine for the fullest domestic appropriation. Far better is the 
plainest furniture, on which the children can climb, than 
satin and damask which must be viewed with reverence. 
Where anything is reserved or secluded, to disguise the fact 
is extremely difficult. A chilly air wraps it round, and the 
repulsion of strangeness is experienced by the most insensible. 

here are few persons who have not visited houses where 
they have been introduced to what is knowg as the company 
parlor. They must remember how uncomfortable they were 
whiie sitting in it; how they found it almost impossible to be 
at ease, and mainly for the reason that their host and hostess 
were not themselves at ease. The children were watched 
with lynx eyes, lest they should displace or soil something ; 
so that the entertainmeni of friends became very much like a 
social discipline. They must recall, too, how sweet the fresh 
air seemed out-of-dcors, and how they inwardly vowed, in 
leaving that temple of form and fidgetiness, that something 
more than politeness would be require to incite them to 
return. 

Home is not 2 name, nor aform, nor a routine. It is a 
spirit, a presence, a principle. Material and method will not, 
andcannot make it. It must get its light and sweetness from 
those who inhabit it, from the sympathetic natures which, in 
their exercise of sympathy, can lay aside the tyranny of the 
broom and the awful duty of endless scrubbing.—Seribner's, 

———_~_>__—__ 


SECULAR PROPHETS. 


Arthur Young, Lord Chesterfield, and William Cobbett, are 
not exactly the kind of men whom we should expect to find 
among the prophets. Arthur Young was a shrewd traveller, 
with a keen eye for leading facts, and a remarkable power of 
describing what he saw in plain, homely words. Chesterfield 
was a literary and philosophical dandy, who, richly furnished 
with the small coin of wisdom, and fearing nothing so much 
as indecorum, would have been a great teacher if the earth had 
been a drawing-room, Cobbeti was a coarse, rough English 
farmer, with an extraordinary power of reasoning at the dictate 
of his —- and with such a fxculty of writing racy, vig- 
orous English as excites the admiration and the despair of 
scholars. It seems almost Indicrous to speak of such men as 
——. And yet Arthur Young foretold the coming of the 

tench Revolution at atime when the foremost men of France 
did not dream that the greatest of political convulsions was 
soon to lay low the proudest of monarcheis, And the dandi- 
fied morality of Lord Chesterfield did not prevent him from 
making asimilar prediction. Cobbett made a guess which was 
still more notable ; for, at the beginning of the present century, 
he foretold the secession of the Southern States. But the most 
remarkable of all the secular prophets who have spoken to our 
time is Heine. He might seem indeed to have been a living 
irony on the very name of prophet, for he read backward all 
the sanctities of religion and all the commands of the moral 
law. Essentially a humorist, to whom life seemed now the 
saddest of mysteries, and now the most laughable of jokes, he 
made sport of every thing that he touched. His most fervid 
English devotee, Mr. Matthew Arnold, is forced to admit that 
he was profoundly disrespectable. He quarrelled with his best 
friends for frivolously petty reasons, and he repaid their 
kindness by writing lampoons which are masterpieces at once 
of literary skill and of malignity. Neither Voltaire nor Pope 
scattered calumnies with such a lack of scruple, and Byron 
himself was not a more persistent or systematic voluptuary. 
Yet Heine was so true a prophet that his predictions might 
have been accounted the work of inspiration if he had been as 
famed for piety or purity as he was uotorious for irreligion and 
profligacy. He predicted that Germany and France would 
fight, and that France would be utterly put down, He pre- 
dicted that the line of fortifications which M. Thiers was then 
building around Paris would draw to the capital a great hostile 
army, and that they would crush the city as if they were a con- 
tractingironshroud. He predicted that the C ists would 
some day get the upper hand in Paris, that they would strike 
in a spirit of fiendish rage at the statues, the beautiful build- 
ings, and all the other tangible marks of the civilization which 
they — to destroy; that they would throw down the Ven- 
dome Column in their hate of the man who had made France 

the foe of every other people; and that they would further 








again into wild despair. At length her health began to sink, 
but her dissipation only increased, until death closed her terri- 
ble career. Her death was a great blow to Orleans, who was 
passionately attached to her.—Zemple Bar. 

> __— 


OUR AMERICAN GIRLS. 


Women transplanted from the Old World to the New, 
our American girls growing up in the free atmosphere of 
America, present a type peculiarly their own. Whiie Euro- 
pean nations shut their girls up in conventual privacy lest 
they should be sullied by contact with the world, our girls 
walk abroad ; nor do they lose the purity of their own fresh 
hearts by the knowledge which they gain of actual life. We 
trust them to form their own acquaintances, and to entertain 
them ; and there is nowhere else to be found the young girt 
who, while she is free to receive attention, is so well able to 
repel with dignity any presumption. She marks out her 
own limits. She is left to decide her life for herself, and is 
not considered a piece of property to be retained or alienated 
by her parents. With a charming freedom she combines a 
certainly womanly reserve which is not any outside manner- 
ism, but the result of the inward conviction, which all Ame- 
rican life forces upon her, that she is considered an indepen- 
dent and responsible agent. If she be unbalanced, the ex- 
cess is on the side of liberty, showing to the educator the 
tendency which his preventive measures ought to take. 
Such girls we must rule through winning their conviction 





cles, composed always of the same members, save that at 
each session a different member is absent, and is by the others 
apprehended and discussed in a way in which he can neither 
apprehend or discuss himself. 

t has come to be considered a point of humor—to be 
played upon as may happen—that we can see other people’s 
faults so much better than our own. Now while this is very 
true, it is also very true that we do generally know our own 
faults, have had at least side-glimpses ef them, and that they 
grow upon us because we dread to apply the knife ; because, 
to be honest, we are every one of us shirks, more or less. 

In these slight etchings of character you know I do not 
care to seize upon those patent vices—or (let me call them) 
follies—and virtues which flaunt along the street, and with 
which every one is familiar enough; but rather to look up 
from my desk at the ordinary man or woman who goes past 
the window on the lawn, or comes in to dust the room, or 
spend an evening with me,—with his or her ordinary failings 
and attainments. Jn other words, my gentle reader, nothing 
weuld please me more than to give you the sensation of 
coming unexpectedly upon a mirror; I should like you to be 
startled at seeing _ own face Jook up at you from the page. 

So my friend Philip hardly answers my purpose as an ex- 
ample—he who began by being very fine in his moral pur- 
poses, and very clean in his person, who gradually neglected 
his appearance till be became more than untidy, and ended 
in complete personal demoralization and moral dirt. I saw 
how it all began; he shirked his duty with regard to soap 
and water. He knew he shirked his duty; knowing it, he 
he did not cease to do so,—and ungodliness followed unclean- 
liness in natural sequence. 

One of the signs of advancing age is our acceptance of cer- 
tain foibles, of which our friends have told us, and which up 
to this year of grace we had been in the habit of looking 
upon as mere accidental and transient peculiarities, It is a 
sad day for us when we make that acceptance. There is 
some hope for us when the joke about our prospect of being 
fifteen minutes late at the door of Heaven has a certain 
sharp freshness; but when we settle down into the convic- 
tion that we are likely to be lives bebindhand all our—well, 
perbaps the first gray hair has not yet been discovered, per- 
haps the grasshopper is not yet a burden, but we are “ age- 


ing.” 

The older and wiser I grow the more am I impressed with 
every man’s personal responsibility. Make what allowance 
you will for taint in the blood, sordid circumstance, and all 
that, I believe more and more that every soul bas a chance. 
I doubt if there is any well deep and dark and smooth-walled 
enough to keep a poor devil down if he is determined to get 
to the top of it. He will win out if he wants to hard enough. 
It is wonderful how good-luck fcllows the hospitable mind 
and honest endeavor. 

1 wish my friend the parson would hurry up that essay of 
his on “ How not to go Mad !"—Seribner’s. 





PARIS UNDER THE KkEGENT ORLEANS. 


About this time Canaillac originated public balls. The 
Opera-house was built in the garden of the Palais Royal, aud 
a private door afforded direct communication between the two 
buildings. The Regent frequently attended these balls, and 
through this entrance sometimes brought a eompany of the 
maskers to supper. Then strange, noisy groups would gather 
pell-mell round the luxurious tables, aud greedily devour the 
costly comestibles and choice wines; grisettes, danseuses, 
noble ladies in the motley attire of Chi , bayaderes, nuns, 
fairies, Circassians; sacrilegious jests and wild laughter, a 
Babel of tongues, disputes, quarrels, sometimes blows ; deliri- 
ous mirth, oaths, blasphemy, bacchanalian songs, poses 
plastiques, unbridled license of all kind, stupefaction, swinish 
sleep, and a mass of human clay scattered, amid other rem- 
nants of the feast, over satin couch and gorgeous carpet. 
More than once death joined the party, and clasping some 
victim in his bony arms, spread shrieking horror and dismay 
among the revelers. One of the wildest of these bacchanals 
was the Regent's daughter. Married at a very early age to the 
Duc de Berry, a good-natured bat weak-minded prince, who 
was desperately fond of her, but whom she despised and hated, 
her whole life—it was not a long one, only twenty-four years— 
was a horror of immorality. She was only nineteen wher the 
Duke died, undoubtedly of poison; but by whom administered 
it would be difficult to say. Passionate, hanghty, insufferably 
arrogant, she pretended to the rights of a queen. She was 
accompanied, when she passed through the streets, by the 
band of the musketeers, by the music of trumpetsand cymbals, 
But with all that she was the slave of alittle pimnple-faced man. 
the Compte de Riom, to whom sbe was at length secretly uni- 
ted. One might have imagined him to be the avenger of the 
dead husband, he treated her with such utter and capricious 
tyranny; he ordered her toilet, her dresses, her every move- 
ment, and compelled her for the lightest offense to kneel at his 
feet and ask for pardon. Her Summer residence was at La 
Muette, in the very centre of the Bois de Boulogne ; for amid 
all her dissipations she bad a love for trees ard solitude, and 
the simple pleasures of country life. At times a sense of her 
enormities would overwhelm her; more than once she fled to 
the Carmelites of Chaillot to weep and pray, racked by a ter- 
rible remorse, But after a time her fierce passions would once 
more master her, and drag her back to the saturnalias, where 
all her past was quickly forgotten, until wild gayety lapsed 











on the side of right. They will not blindly obey what seems 
to them arbitrary rules, or, if they do, the natural exuber- 
ance of life checked in one direction will spread out in 
another, in a lawlessness and foolish bravado which we shall 
find it impossible to control. Any set, formal rules, any 
regulations as to uniform dress, are directly opposed 
to the spirit of our institutions, and can at best 
secure but a formal compliance for the time, a result 
which can not be considered as any part of real educa- 
tion. The work of the teacher must always look beyoné the 
the present, aiming as it does at permanent and not tempor- 
ary results, and must in America, appeal directly and indi- 
rectly to self-control. The educator has in his hands, as the 
result of our climate, government and society, an exquisitely 
sensitive and nervously-developed organism, a spirit which 
knows its rights, and will assert and maintain them, an 
evervescent girl-life which is to be reduced to a gracious 
womanhood, but without impairing its individuality. It is 
not manifest that no system based on European life can be 
adequate to the skillful solution of such a problem? Our 
American girls, if treated in school as it is perfectly correct 
to treat French and German girls, are twarted and perverted 
into something which has a!l the faults of the German and 
French gitl, without ber excellencies. Our work is for a 
peculiar class, under peculiar circumstances, and we must 
model it anew for our necessities. We have the finest 
material the world has ever produced, and the best chances 
for its development. Our girl's school ought to send forth 
the finest women that ever blessed and beautified the world, 
the strongest and truest wives, the wisest and tenderest of 
m others, the most intelligent and worthy citizens.—Larper’s. 

—o 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Royal Commission met on Friday at Ottawa, and Thom- 
as White of the Montreal Gazette was examined. He emphati- 
cally denied McMullen’s statement that the Gazette was bribed ; 
instead of its being indebted to Sir Hugh Allan, the reverse 
was the case He showed that in order to get'the newspaper 
into hisSown hands, and have the full control of it, a larger 
amount of interest was paid to Sir Hugh than was originally 
agreed upon. No new light was thrown on Pacific Railroad 
matters. The Commission adjourned till to-morrow. 

The London Times in a late leader says: In view of the 
great fact that the mercanti'e classes of the United States are 
still unharmed, if means are devised to check the utterly 
groundless decline in the rates of exchange, so as to permit 
the continuation of legitimate commerce, the solid interests of 
the country will remain free from peril, and there will conse- 
quently be no contagion from the disaster in England. 

The King of Italy had a long private conference with Prince 
Bismarck yesterday. He subsequently took leave of the Em- 
peror and the Imperial family, and departed on lis return 
home. 


An experiment ship t of ked meat, preserved by a 
freezing process, has been dispatched from Australia for Lon- 
don. Large joints of uncooked meat have, it is said, already 
been preserved for some months by this process in Melbourne, 

The Duko of Ratibor, now the leader of those Roman 
Catholics of Germany who, without joining the Old Catholics, 
do not think themselves privileged to violate the laws of their 
country, has received from the Emperor William the high dis- 
tinction of being appointed a full general in the German 
army. 

A man named Jean Stephani has just appeared before the 
Correctional Tribunal of Montpelier, for having exposed at 
Ganges (Herault), without the authorization of the prefect, 
and offering for sale busts of the Republic with the Phrygian 
cap. ‘Lhe Court sentenced him to forty-eigh’ hours’ imprison- 
ment. 

Bills are{now being circulated throughout London, calling 
attention to the present “ famine price of coal,” in which the 
metropolitan public are called upon to petition the Legislature 
for an act to compel the owners to sell at a lower figure. A 
public meeting in connection with it will be held in the metro- 
polis in a few days. 


An important change in the wearing apparel of the King of 

Dahomey is reported. Seated on his throne, he received a 
scientific commission, not long ago, his body profusely 
decorated with the blue, gold and green labels which had been 
carefully peeled from the medicine bottles brought by Euro- 
peans into his dominions. In such a picturesque garb the 
African prince must have equalled even tho glitiering costume 
of the Shah, : 
Arthur Orton must have had a vast number of peculiar 
belongings, judging from the testimony of the witnesses for 
the ‘Tichborne claimant: ‘* He had along neck ; he had ashort 
neck ; he had a gash across his face; there wis no mark on 
his face ; he was pitted with small-pox; he was not; he was 
very fat; he was raw-boned; he was both in-kneed and 
knock-kneed, and his legs were perfectly straight; he had fair 
hair ; it was dark; he walked straight ; he was nearly a cripple, 
turning both feet greatly to the left; and he was the only son 
of his father, and he was the youngest.” 


The ceremony of turning the first sod for the first railway 











in Persia took place recently at Reshd, in the presence of 
leading Persian officials and of the foreign Consuls, 
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George Sand, says a gossip, is about ending her days in a 
convent, and this may explain her presence at a few pilgri- 
mages lately, as well as her recently declared disgust with the 
world end its workings. ‘I have been in error all my life,” 
she says. No living writer has made moro mistakes. She has 
troubled, while charming us, yet none knew so well how to 
catch the ear of the public, and if she had been only able to 
build after destroying she would be entitled to general grati- 
tude. She is near the three score years and ten. 

A curious story of a dentist’s revenge comes from Parir, 
M. Sandre, while returning home from a visit to a patient, 
heard sounds of distress, and hastened to succor 4 person who 
was lying on the side of the road. ‘This individual sprang up 
snddenly and rushed on M. Sandre, who ‘knocked him down 
with his forceps and tied his hands. The melefactor soon 
recovered and asked to be released. The dentist told him 
that he could only escape on condition that he should sacrifice 
atooth. After some discussion it wan agreed that the tooth 
should be delivered to the forceps, and the dentist having 

seated his victim on a stone extracted an enormous molar by 
the light of the moon. 


Over the shop-door of a pork butcher, in a village in one of 
the eastern counties of England, may be seen a sign-board 
representing a man in a black coat, t dishi ie hatch t, 
with the inscription, ‘‘ John Smith kills pigs like his father.’ 

It has been observed in some localities that the bones of 

horned cattle, fed on certain kinds of fodder, exhibit an un- 
usual degree of brittleness, The subject has been lately 
investigated by Herr Nessler, who has analysed the fodder and 
water consumed by cattle affected in this way. Among his 
conclusions we note that he fiads in the Black forest that this 
affection is confined to granite soils, to the junction of granite 
and gneiss, and to Bunter sandstone. 
- A physician, on presenting his bill to the executor of an 
estate of a deceased patient, asked, ‘* Do you wish to have my 
bill sworn?” “No,” replied the executor, ‘‘the death of the 
deceased is sufficient evidence that you attended him pro- 
fessionally.” w 

A Prince Edward Islander, in order to be eligible for mem- 
bership in the Dominion Parliament, must possess real estate 
to the amount of £50 currency—about $167. 

The South Anstralian Budget states that a fand of $250,000 
is now available for the promotion of immigration to the 
colony. 


A large reduction is being made in the Austr’an standi 





One hundred and eighty-five thousand pounds, in bullion, | map gives the political boundaries of native and border States, 
was sbipped from: Liverpool, for New York, on Thursday. Of/| and another shows the distribution of troops. Dr. Hunter's 
this amount the steamship City of Brussels took £150,000, | system of orthography of proper names has been adopted. An 
and the steamship Adriatic £35,000. The steamer Scandine- | account is given of the progress of the surveys of India, and 
vian, which left Liverpool on the same day for Quebec, took | of the exploring work done beyond British India. 
ont $500,000 in bullion. The London Gazette lately contained the first list of awards 

At the session of the British Association at Bradford, on | to exhibitorr from the Indian empire and the British colonies 
Saturday last, Capt. Markham, of the British Navy, who was | at the Vienna Exhibition, inserted by order of her Majesty's 
on board the Arctic when she received the men rescued from | Commissioners. It also contained a statement that, at a meet- 
the Polaris, gave a detailed account of the voyage of Capt. |ing of presidents, held on the 2nd July, it was resolved that 
Hall, which he gathered from the members of the expedition. | “ the medals for progress, for merit, for fine arts, and for good 
He said the Polaris occupied only five days in making the | taste, are perfectly equal in rank and value.” 
distance from Cape Shackleton northward to latitude 82 deg. dort ee 
16 min. This was the nearest point to the North Pole ever 
reached by civilized man. The ice was —: * - var. a THE CONTINENT. 
a stronger vessel conld have attaiaed a much higher latitude. . . ‘ . 
The en Observer closes a eulogy on the late Capt. Hall as mw... pwned a Savage Dee re years _ guest, ree 
‘ollows: ‘‘The rude wooden monument to the intrepid Ameri- air agate ene at Peengreiuerar tar Rares 
can, standing alone in the Polar solitude, is at the same time | Dispatches from Gen. Kavffman report that Khiva continues 
a grand memorial, a trophy, and a challenge.” peaceful, and the General has ordered the withdrawal of two 

, s] 7 = - 

The members of the Polaris expedition sailed from Liver- | detachments of the Russian forces occupying the city. 
pool for New York on ‘Tuesday last. The steamer Seine, on the 19th inst., recovered the Bra- 

Morton, who personally attended Capt. Hall to the moment | zilian e, which was broken and lost on the 31st of August 
of his death, makes the statement that Hall retarned in per- | at a point 180 miles east of Madeira, She will probably lay the 
fect health from the journey which preceded his final illness. |shore end At Madeira, and it is expected that the section of 

e was ashort time in his cabin, where he took some coffee, |the cable between Lisbon and Madeira will be completed and 
and immediately afterward became sick and vomited. Hall | telegraph communication opened, 
said they were poisoning him. Morton evidently believes the} yp. Spanish Cortes adjourned on Monday. 
same thing. He also suspects the subsequent medical treat-| Jy ‘accordance with the authority recently granted by the 
ment. He has, however, a violent feeling against the Doctor, | Cortes, the Government has issued a proclamation suspending 
which may color his judgment. the constitutional gnarantees, and regulating the press through. 

Mr. Stnart and a portion of the crew of the yacht Deer- | out the country. 
hound, captured by a Spanish cruiser after landing a cargo of| This action on the part of the Government, and the occupa- 
arms for the Carlists, have been released and placed in charge | tion of Malaga by the forces under Gen. Pavia, have restored 
of the British Consul at Ferrol. public confidence, 

The meeting called by Mr. Watson to consider the affairs of} The Bank of France has agreed to advance 100,000,000 
the Erie Railway Company took place on Thursday, and was | francs to the Spanish Government. 
attended by 1,000 persons. The meeting was described a8| ‘Phe end of the insurrection at Cartagena is approaching. 
stormy. A resolution of thanks to Mr. Watson was unani-| pigsensions have broken out among the insurgents. The Go- 
mously adopted. The names of Bisckoffsheim and Heury | vernment has offered terms which the leaders are willing to 
were greeted with a storm of mingled hisses and cheers. accept, but fear their followers. The liberated convicts threaten 

Mr. Watson, in an explanation of the affairs of the Com-|+. massacre all who talk of peace. 
pany, said there was some apparent dubiousness about the Dr. A te Nelaton had . ws d. sink. 
accounts, but he believed they were correct. They wanted |, ~T- “0 wiied yg Bag a a Pace te a a one, Sas 
#30,000,000 immediately, to ‘finish improvements already |'"8 TP!Oy, at a late hour on Saturday night. 
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The mollahs or priests of Persia protest against the conces- 
sions made to Baron de Reuter. 

Tne Emperor of Austria will visit St. Petersburg in January, 
and will probably attend the wedding of the Duke of Edin- 
bargh. 

Since the 2ist of October, 1861, 6,992,494 serfs have been 
emancipated in Russia, in accordance with the nkase abolish- 
ing serfdom. 


—— 


DIFFERENT PATHS. 


I lately talked with one who strove 
To show that all my way was dim, 

That his alone—the road to heaven ; 
And thus it was I answered him: 


“ Strike not away the staff I hold, 

You cannot give me yours, dear friend ; 
Up the steep hill our paths are set 

In diflerent ways, to one sure end, 


What, though, with eagle glance upfixed 
On heights beyond our mortal ken, 

You tread the broad sure stones of Faith 
More firmly than do weaker men; 


To each according to his strength ; 

But as we leave the plains below, 
Let us carve out a wider stair, 

And broader pathway thro’ the snow. 


And when upon the golden crest 
We stand at last together, freed 

From mists that circle round the base, 
And clouds that but obscure our creed ; 


We shall perceive that though our steps 
Have wandered wide apart, dear friend, 
No pathway can be wholly wrong 
That tends unto one perfect end.” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
A dispatch from Teheran announces the return of the Shah 
of Persia to his capital. The whole population turned out to: 


co 1, and to lay a third rail. The entire British fleet in Spanish waters is collected in the 
‘The meeting was attended by many Americans. wong + — = Ang yg Hag hr sary 
lron- \< D 
Chief Justice Cockburn has fined the editor of the Chelten- rade de of Gideteneas Suan . eiigubueenhed ee 
ham Chronicle $750 for publishing criticisms on the conduct | tijjties for four days, and is supported in his demand by all 
of the trial of the ‘Tichborne claimant, and threatened him foreign Consuls. 
with imprisonment if the offense was repeated, It is officially stated that the situation of the Carlists in the 
The remains of Mr. Donald Dalrymple, late member of | orth is precarious. Desertion from their ranks is increasing 
Parliament for Bath, have been taken to Norwich for inter- | #04 demoralisation spreading. ‘The discipline of the Repnb- 
ment. It is said he never recovered from the fatigue occa- oo Geribapdi, heen, an Siicien: inietien eenineati 
ioned by his i to Ameri ne ¥ etter to Seno elar, tenders his 
re + Anes gp naga: od British steam-yacht Deer- sword in the service of the Republic. ‘The President replies, 
hound, has telegraphed from San Sebastian to a friend in aieieae epee oe noble offer, but declaring that 
London that his vessel and oe crew have been released by the The proclamation suspending the constitutional guarantees 
Spanish authorities. Col. Stuart says he will immediately establishes a vigorous censorship over the press, and prohibits 
take command of the Deerhound. the carrying of arms by civilians 
It is reported that John Bright is opposed to the war against The Governor of Alicante has refused the of Ca- 
the Ashantees, and will resign his position in the Cabinet if it breras, who commands the msurpgent man-of-war Numancia, 
is further proseented, to surrender the city and acknowledge the independence of 
The Financier says the business of the Atlantic cables has | Cartagena. The citizens approve the Governor's action, and 
largely increased since the beginning of the panic in New | are organising for defense. 
York, and the receipts are now estimated at $27,000 daily. It is reported that the Court De Chambord has given his 
A fire broke out in the Athenwum Library of Manchester on | supporters assurance of a peaceful policy, especially with re- 
Wednesday, and before it was extinguished 20,000 volumes | gard to Italy, in case he should be placed on the French 
were destroyed, throne. 
The British Association, in session at Bradford, have adopted | The leaders of the Right propose to call a grand reunion of 
a resolution urging the Government to send an exploring ex- ae ity detent 9 te —: “> io Dene 
adit to the Arctic. 
a i ha : nay didate for Parli t in Maryl ranks. The Rouher faction is disposed to act in conjunction 
Faw eames 1s @ cancidate for *ariiament in BMary'e” | with the Royalists, while MacMahon and his friends are op- 
bone, and is making an active canvass. He has received posed to the prolongation of the present provisional regime 
numerous pledges of influential support in the contest. Nike seneeed Gleb dee of tee-chiecis of Bhan al’ 
At a private meeting of “ Evangelical Nonconformiste” held visit to Prussia is to secure an audeenaniiag att the: Em. 
lately at Birmingham, it was agreed to constitute a society, to peror for joint action against possible French aggressions, and 
be called the Birmingham Religious Education Society, the to prevent the election of a French Ultramontane to the 
object of which shall be to provide Evangelical religious in- P P ; 
straction for children attending Board schools, Tt was also a y: sacial C ies the visit of King Vi 
resolved that the society shall, as far as possible, provide En eT aie os ieee ean satbsoroty [ a ictor 
religious instruction by the agency of voluntary teachers, and anaes: Omer — er guarantee of a decisive 
shall pay to the school board such a rent as may be agreed | 80d effective peace policy on the part of Italy, Austria, and 
upon for the use of the school buildings. Mr. R. W. Dale Peunia. : , 
and other prominent members of the Education League were| Gen. Von Mantenffel, who was Commander-in-Chief of the 
among the speakers, German Army of Occupation in France, has been appointed a 
A cnrious question has arisen at Doncaster. In the time of | Field Marshal. 
Edward III. the inhabitants were privileged to return two| The Austrian journals announce the death of George Hell- 
members to Parliament, but the expenses of the representa- | mesberger, the violinist. Born in 1800 at Vienna, he suc- 
tion became so great that they allowed the privilege to fall| ceeded in 1828 to the post of chef d’orchestra at the opera, 
into abeyance, and as the borough has never been disfran- | and he also held a professorship at the conservatoire, which he 
chised by any of the Reform Acts, the town council have re- | afterwards resigned in favor of his son Joseph. The chamber 
solved to take connsel’s opinion on the subject ot petitioning | concerts of the father and son, who formed the chief members 














escort him to the Palace. The Shah, in a brief speech, stated 
that he had visited the Parliaments and principal institutions 
of Europe with the special object of introducing what he saw 
good in them into the administration of his Government. 

The operation of the Coercion act has been suspended in 
Sligo, Roscommon, and Tipperary. 

The funeral of the Fenian Col. Leonard took place at 
Drogheda on the 20th inst., and was attended by 10,000 
persons. 

An election to fill a vacancy in the House of Commons was 
in progress on the 22nd inst, in Dover, There was much ex- 
citemept during the canvas, and tronble was apprehended on 
the day of the election, but thus far there has been no distur- 
bance. Mr. Bassett, a Conservative, has been returned. 

A desperate conflict took place in Bury St. Edmonds, on 
Sunday, between a mob of Irishmen and a body of policemen. 
The officers were compelled to use their clubs vigorously, and 
did not d in dispersing the rioters until many of them 
had received severe injuries. There was great excitement in 
the town, and a renewal of the disturbances was apprehended. 
While the rioting was in progress several houses were attacked 
by the mob and wrecked. 

The Spanish steamer Murillo, which ran down the emigrant 
ship Nortbfleet, baving arrived at Dover, has been detained 
there by orders from the Admiralty. 


The London Daily News believes that the financial panic in 


— will possibly lead to the resumption of specie pay- 
meni 





for a restoration of the ancient right. In this course they | of ,the —— party, have long been celebrated, not only at 
have been encouraged by the example of Pontefract, which | Vienna but throughout Europe. 


also allowed its privilege to fall into desuetude, but regained it} 4 ting of Conservatives was held in Paris on Thursday. 
on petition some time afterwards, About sixty persons attended, the most prominent of whom 
The late Alderman Sir David Salomons, M.P., has be-| were Baron Decarez,M. De Larochefoucauld, M. De Kerdrel, 
queathed the presentation plate given to him by the Jews for | and Count Daru. It was claimed by some of the speakers that 
his exertions in the advance t of religi liberty, on his | there would be a majority of twenty In favor of the restoration 
attaining the office of Sheriff of London and Middlesex, to the | of the monarchy in the next session of the Assembly. 
Corporation of London to be preserved in the Gaildhall Li-| The Republi bers of the A bly, whose fears have 
brary as a memorial of him. He has also left to the Corpora- | been aroused by the movements of the Monarchists, propose, 
tion the sum of £1,000 ‘as an acknowledgment of their uni-| when the Assembly meets, to introduce a declaration against 
form course in favor of the extension of religious toleration, | the infringement of popular sovereignty, and to resign their 
which “has had so favorable an influence in the condition of | seats if it is not adopted. 
the Jews, not only in this Empire, but throughout the civilised | The Permanent Committee of the Assembly had a sitting on 
world,” and in especial commemoration of their kind support | Thursday. The Duke De Broglie was present. In reply to 
of him as Sheriff, Alderman, and Lord Mayor—the money to | tle inquiry of a Republican member of the Committee, the 
be expended in some useful memoria! of him in connection | Duke stated that the Government would not permit the arma- 
with the new library and museum. ment of Carlists in France. He also said that he had as yet 
The annual “statement exhibiting the moral and material | received no complaint from Spain with relation to the alleged 
progress and condition of India during 1871-72” appears in a | passage of the Carlist Chief, Seballs, through French terri- 
new shape this year, being arranged not under the heads of i ; a : 
the several local Governments, but of departments or sub- @ sanitary authorities report that the cholera is decreas- 
jects, such as finance, political, agriculture, irrigation, com- | ing in Paris, and the average of deaths from the disease for the 
munications, forests, minerals, trade, education, condition of | past week was only twenty per day. 
the people, and so forth. The volume, which has been com-| It was reported in London on Thursday that a note had 
pleted by Mr. Clements Markham, extends over 170 folio | been received at the Foreign Office from the Spanish Govern- 
pages, and is panied by a ber of maps and an ana-| ment, urging the immediate restoration to the Madnd autho- 
lytical table of contents. \ forest map shows the reserved and | rities of the frigates Vittoria and Almansa, now detained at 
unreserved forests. A map to illustrate the irrigation section | Gibraltar. It is also said that the relations between the two 
shows the rainfall over the varions zones, aud the irrigation | powers will be ruptured if the British Government declines to 
works themselyes are shown on three other maps. Another | release the vessels. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE & CO.,, 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO,, 
14 WALL ST. 





SAY COOKE & Co, 
20 Wau Street, & 41 Lomrparp Street, Lonpon, 


ILENIY CLEWS & CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WITTE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOIN BLOODGOOD «& CoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 








WETILERBEER & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN « Co., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & OW. F. 


BADGER. 











A. Cc. KAUPEMAN. 








FINANCE AND TRADE. 


WALL Street, Fripay P, M., Sept. 26, 1873. 


Affairs in Wall street are characterized by 
no new incident. There is no panic in the 
street, and no fresh excitement exists, the 
crowds which gathered in the street, and on 
the steps of the public buildings adjacent to 
the Exchange, sensibly diminishing. The 
Stock Exchange keeps closed, nor will it open 
again until atter the expiration of twenty- 
four hours’ due notice given thereof. This 
ensures its closing the rest of the week, as 
the Governing Committee do not meet again 
until half-past ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 
This will give longer opportunity for further 
private settlements of outstanding contracts, 
a long step having been gained in that direc- 
tion already. A large number of prominent 
houses in the street have eflected settlements, 
and as each day closes, more and more con- 
tracts are settled up. If all can be thus 
satisfactorily arranged, the opening of the 
Exchange will resuitin no further disaster or 
trouble, though had it opened at an earlier 
date, renewed panic must have ensued. Gold 
opened at 11153, and after momentarily 
touching 11114, advanced by noon to 112, and 
later on to 11244, with the range since twelve 
11214 and 112%; on a pretty lively business. 
There is very little speculation in the market 
now, and the dealings are worth the legiti- 
mate requirements of the mercantile interest. 
Foreign Exchange is nominally quoted at 
10544 asked for sixty days’ bills, and 10614 for 
sight, with actual business 1 per cent. lower. 
Commercial sterling is quoted 101 to 104, aad 
cable transfers 105 to 10514. 


Late news from London report matters 
greatly excited there with Consols and Uni- 
ted States Bonds drooping, and Erie down to 
42. Much uneasiness is also apparent there, 
as £500,000 have been withdrawn from the 
Bank for shipment here. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 









Sept. 26. 
American Gold 11145.@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western _ 4 _ 
ee Pee —- @- 
Erie preferred .......... —- @— 
| SR ree \— 107 <n1!0 
Illinois Central. ........ We @ — 
OO” eee ST 71 @ 2% 
Michigan Central........ = — @— 
N. Y. Central and H..... wy 88 @ 90 
N. ¥. C. & H. Scrip..... — @— —- @- 
Northwestern... .. 48 @ 48% 40 @Al 
— @— — 
BNE RY Baw 
38 @ Sky 29 @ 30 
—- @— — @— 
T & WY 4% @s 
—- @— - @-— 
BAN@® 39 - @®D 
aN@ as = TD 
-- 2U4@ 214 18 @ 19} 
Wabash and W. . 0 @ % 40 @ ri 
Western Union. -B @% 55 @ 
Adams Express.......... @ — —- @— 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @ — —- @— 
U, 8. Express............ —- @-— - @- 
Wells, Fargo........ .... —- @- —- @G@- 


While the loss of confidence and conse- 
quent decline in a certain class of railway 
securities was the immediate cause of the 
panic of last week, a variety of causes have 


conspired to that end during the last year or 
two. It is jgeuerally conceded that -we have 
been building railroads in advance of the 
national wants, and they bave been pushed 
forward on a vicious system of selling bonds, 
which had no basis but the public confidence, 
while it was diverting millions upon millions 
of money from the channels of trade and 
commerce. Last year 6000 miles of new rail- 
roads were built in this way, not over one- 
tenth of which was really needed. Some of 
these railroad schemes turned out clear swin- 
dles, which awakened a general distrust. 
Then came the Credit Mobilier developments, 


}and then the Farmers’, or anti-monopoly 


movement, at the West, all giving capitalists 
to understand that the whole subject of rail- 
road building was yet to undergo a scrutiny 
n‘ver brought to bear upon it heretoforé. 
These combined causes led to the failure of 
Jay Cooke & Co., Fisk & Hatch, Henry 
Clews, and other bankers who were largely 
identified with railway enterprises, on a 
heavy decline in Stocks. The lesson of the 
disaster, so far as regards railways, is the 
necessity of greater caution in initiating as 
well as in conducting these enterprises so 
that the confidence of the public, which is 
the best guarantee of their success, will not 
be impaired by bad management, and the ex- 
tortion and failure which are almost certain 
to result trom it. 

The Stock panic has subsided, after a few 
more failures, detailed elsewhere ; but it will 
necessarily be some days before financial 
aflairs settle down into their normal condi- 
tion. The Associated Banks reselved, on 
Saturday, to pool their assets at the Clearing- 
House, the latter to issue certificates as if the 
actual money had been paid in,such assets to 
be held as security, and the currency be per- 
mitted to remain in the Banks for the ‘use of 
their customers. The eflect of th's action 
has been to enable all solvent concerns in the 
community to convert their assets into money 
temporarily, while binding all the Banks to- 
gether and uniting them in a consolidated re- 
sistance to further panic. It has prevented 
the sacrifice of valuable stocks and securities 
held by them, which might otherwise have 
gone at a nominal figure. A dead set was 
made by the inflationists upon the Treasury 
Department for a reissue of a portion of the 
forty-four millions of retired greenbacks, but 
it wisely refused to comply, though it con- 
sented to increase its purchases of Five- 
Twenty Bonds, with the view of incressing 
the currency supply. The Stock and Gold 
Exchanges were closed on Saturday, in order 
to silence the cause of disquiet, the latter re- 
opening yesterday. Happily, the commercial 
interests have suftered but little from the 
panic in Stocks. ‘There has been no serious 
depreciation in the values of merchandise or 
in general credits, and no apparent effect on 
the course of the season’s trade, beyond a 
temporary suspension of mercantile trans- 
actions. After financial affairs become settled, 
it is altogether probable that trade will be 
more active than before, since the collapse of 
bubble railway enterprises will be very apt to 

ut an end to the practice, among a class of 
3anks, of giving borrowers of money on 
fancy Stocks the preference over the mer- 
chants. The volume of trade since our last 
has, very naturally, been curtailed very 
materially from its ordinary proportions, but 
at the close yesterday there was a hopeful 
feeling, though the block in foreign Ex- 
change continues, thus interfering with the 
foreign branch of business. The money 
market is too unsettled to quote. The an- 
nouncement yesterday afternoon of the 
failure of Tlenry Clews & Co., Bankers, 
caused a fresh excitement, and financial 
aflairs were in an unsettled and feverish con- 
dition.—-Shipping List, Sept. 24. 


The secretary of the treasury decides that 
all vessels used in the business of pilotage are 
regarded as engaged in trading, and should 
be required to be licensed under the coasting 
law. <A failure to comply would subject 
them to the burdens and penalties prescribed 
in section 6 of the act of 1863. The safety 
of the revenue demands that vessels whose 
ocenpation causes them to have intercourse 
with vessels entering the ports of the 
United States should be under the regulations 
of the revenue laws, and should give the 
usual bonds on taking out licenses. 


It is stated that the coinage act of 1873, 
whereby the value of the pound sterling was 
changed from $4 84 to $4 86.65, will have the 
eflect to increase the tariff upon British im- 
ports to this country io litle more than half 
of one percent. On the basis of the importa- 
tions for the last five years this would in- 
crease the annual revenue from this source 
nearly half a million of dollars, and on the 
regular ratio of inerease would add to the 
revenue for the next five years three anda 
half miliions of dollars above the amount 
which would have been received had the 
pound sterling for customs use been main- 
tained at the old standard. 


The extent to which silver is taking the 
place of gold, commercially, is shown by the 
tables of exports from this port. Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1873, the exports of silver have been 
$24,944.421, and of gold $15,251,963—silver 
furnishing five-eighths of the total. Utah 
and Nevada are evidently outstripping Cali- 
fornia. 

Killing frosts have occurred throughout the 
Northwest within the last few days, but the 
Corn crop, except perliaps in the higher lati- 
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tudes, was presumably so far advanced as to 
be out of danger. 


A member of the House Banking and Cur- 
rancy Committee of the last session of Con- 
gress, states that he shall advocate during the 





next session a system of free-banking, which 
shall only be restiicted by provisions for ade- 
quate bonded security for the circulation. He 


petition as any other business, provided the 
public-have proper security for their circula- 
tion. The same member states that he is ad- 
vised that the National Banks will generally 
oppose any considerable increase of the Na- 
tional Bank circulation, with a corresponding 
withdrawal of greenbacks, on the ground 
that any change in the proportion of Na- 
tional Bank notes to legal tenders in that di- 
rection would increase the value of green- 
backs, thus hastening redemption in a way 
which would practically destroy the value of 
National Bank notes. 


The long list of the marine disasters of the 
serson would hardly have been complete 
without a wreck of another of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company’s steamers. The 
line is notorious for occurrences of the kind, 
a singular fatality hanging over its vessels, 
that may be accounted for perhaps by those 
who understand its management. The 
steamer Costa Rica on the 17th inst. attempt- 
ed to run into the harbor of San Francisco 
under a full head of steam in a dense fog, 
and was driven square coast a rocky blutt, 
breaking open her timbers from stem to 
stern, and crushing in her bow, so that the 
sea flooded her almost immediately. The 
vessel lies upon the rocks with seven feet of 
water in her hold, and will probably be a 
total loss. 


The recent statistical articles of Mr. Alex- 
ander Delmar in a local contemporary, show- 
ing that the world is producing, an over 
supply of cereals, attracts a good deal of 
attention, if they are accepted by all as 
approximately correct. There are some items 
which are pre-eminently important. In some 
ef the best-fed countries of the world, the 
capacity of the population to consume bread 
stufts, including the amount converted into 
liquors, starch, etc., and the amount fed to 
animals, is less than sixteen bushels per capita 
per annum. Now, North America produces 
33-2 bushels per head ; and the United Stat 
40 bushels per capita of population, But 
when it is stated that the cost of transbip- 
ment in New York, in consequence of the 
want of proper facilities, is about one-quarter 
the cost of bringing it to that City by lake 
and canal, we see how the producer, who 
sells for foreign shipment, is caused a loss 
which is always material, and in many years 
ruinous. Two things would appear necessary 
to the highest welfare of the Western far- 


modes of handling produce in the Atlantic 
cities. The Erie Canal can be so enlarged as 
to meet in a very great degree the necessities 
of the case, and it should be undertaken, 
without unnecessary delay. 


Another unfavorable season has curtailed 
the cereal crop of Great Britain, and she will 
have to pay out enormous sums of money 
for Bread Stuffs with which to feed her pop- 
ulation. If we remember rightly, her food 
imports last year cost something like $300,- 
000,000. With dear food and the high price 
of coal and iron, it seems very doubtful 
whether she will be able to hold her supre- 
macy as the great manufacturer of the world. 
To lessen the cost of iron and coal, or rather 
to reduce them to their former value, it is iu- 
possible. She must work out the problem on 
the basis of present valves for these great 
staples of the mine. To feed her population 
as cheaply as possible is therefore a subjeet 
of vital importance. To the Valley of the 
Mississippi she must look for cheap Grain 
and cheap Meal. 


All the steamboats navigating the waters 
adjacent to this port are undergoing a careful 
official inspection to ascertain if their fire 
appagatus and other similar equipments are 
in of¥er, and the crews properly drilled in 
their use. Many which were found sadly 
Solitons will be required to comply with the 
aw. 


The increase of non-producers in propor- 
tion to the producers in this country has been 
very marked during the last dozen or fifteen 
years, and is a consequence of the inordinate 
desire to get on in the world without per- 
forming manual labor. “In every commu- 
nity, great or small,” says the Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin, “there must be consumers 
and producers, and that class of middlemen 
whose office it is to link the two together. 
These three classes are all necessary, all es- 
sential to prosperity. But they must be 
properly balanced. When the producers are 
in excess, the price of their products fal) be- 
low their cost, and they are the suflerers. 
When consumers are in excess, the burden 
falls upon them in the shape of high prices. 
When the middlemen, those who produce 
nothing, but who are, after all, but a connect- 
ing link, are more numerous than need be, 
the effect is not only to reduce compensation 
for such service, but to let loose a class of 
idle and well-nigh helpless beings, who must 
live, who have no well-defined occupation, 
who, as a rule, consider manual labor de- 
grading, and who too often prefer double 
dealing to a square hand-to-hand fight with 
the rude world for an honest living.” 











believes the banking should be as open to com- | ; 


mer; a more diversified interest and cheaper | ! 


General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 








STOCKS AND SECURITIES, 
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U.S. Obligations, 





























U.S. fis, °%4 reg. i 
U.S. 5s, °74 coup. ciate 
J. 8. 6s, "81 coup 121% 12 
reg ... 11835 wees 
U.S. 6a, 5-208, 62 coup. 1t57y ae: 
U.S. 68, 5-208, 44 coup, 136 ate 
U.S. 6s, 5-208, "65 coup... iver <9. 
U. S. 6s, 5-208, “67 coup... «cael - fas 121 
U. S. Ga, 5-208, 68 ecup..... «| 318% 118% 
ae il4sy 7 
’ 
State Bonds, 
New York Reg’d Bounty Loan... 10474 105 
do coupon do ae 105% 
do fs canal loan 1873 106 ill 
Alabama 5s uae Kaen 
do Re boas $3 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S. Em,..... eet 45 
a, he Se 168 112. 
Georgia ts, °72 conpon..... can 80 
do %,new....... noe 88 sees 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, "70... a ee seat 
GR. os. ncaecarices es A ee is 
oO new. +s cece 
Michigan fs, bs) ihe 
Misseox Cane ote ke. odin 3 yy 
do Ga, BW. & Bt. Jos... 5.2... uly 92 
NT | re J 36 
do ee ae cam 21 83 
Si. See catia 
South Carolina 6s. nM) sT 
OREO GBs ok Vane iecs sce Seesne re 4 14% 
do ee Thy 4% 
Wingiela GH. .4..536.-06-%5 45 rae 
do RE THE cocaeest: . aden piue D4 
Railroad Bonds, | 
Albany & Suequehanna Ist Bond....) 100 ae 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage........] 97 a 
do 2d mor wet... ae 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort 107% 40 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort...... | 97\ OS 
Central Pacifie Gold Bonds. 2.2.02...) 100 100% 
Chic. Burl. & Quiney 8s, Ist morte wsig 


Chic. & Alton Sinking 
do Ist me 
do Income........ . 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort 





hound 
























Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund a was 
do let mort......... 93% es 
Chic. & Rock Tsland Pacific 7s.......| 1ov 1028¢ 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol SF... hy 97 
do 2d mort....... ry) 101 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund..:....)  yo3 ee 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central 1st mort... o an 
do 2d mort...) 7 8 
Del. Lack & West. 1st mort. .. 5 10034 
do 2d mort... uw mf 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist 2a bee 
Erie Ist mort, extend..... Wwe sated 
do 1st mort, end...... ee 180 
Galena & Chic, ext. ... ones 101% 
do OS ae aon ae 
Great Western Ist mort., "88........ oY BY 
do 2a mort., ‘O3......... 86 
Hann, & St. Jos, Ist mort, Land Gr. ag ee 
Hann, & St, Joseph convert. ...... ay w 
GUNSUONN SOCTROTE. TEincccsccsesees  s u8Ig : 
do 1stmort. and Sinking Fund... oe ‘ 
Hudson River % 2d mort, "85....... ‘ad 
Tilinois Central 7s T. 2... 6. 
ig | 101 
do do 2d mort..... 6% WEG 
Morris & Essex Ist mort............. it 105 
do 04 mort........ Wg aoe 
New Jersey Central 2d mort... ie ies 
do | ae 10336 
New York Central 6s, °83............ YT ie 
do fie, Sub’n SG ate 
do is, U6... 100 101 
New York & New Hay sy 106 
Ohio & Miss, 1st mort 9 eaek 
do consol . a3 95 
NR iiss 5s cc daavbousess ee ibs 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. Ist mort...... wd nas 
do do / ee Bean 100 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar) 4g 99 
Pac, K. B. guar. by Missouri,. 





Gamer & Tol. Ist mort, "0... 
eading 


do let most. ext.....:.....<. 

Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist mort, EK. Diy 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, is. ....... 
lo Land Granta, %.............. 
do Income, 10s... 
Alt, & Terre Havte.. 
do preferred, .. 
Boston, Me-ford & Erie. 
Chicago & Alton 













do pre 
Chicago & N. West 
d preferred, 


oO 
Chicago & Rock Island 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin 
Cleveland & Pittsburg... 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Cen 
Del. Lack. & Western....... 
Dubuque & Sioux City 
nme 




















do sreferred f 
Hanntba B 
do on 
Irs 6s 6504 boo : wee. 
ao prefer 560408. ax ee 
Joliet & Chicago, ..... ng 96 
Ilinvis Central... 118 aces 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, .. 2 press 
Marictta & Cinein. Ist preferred, .... see Ww 
do 2d preferred. .... see 
Michigan Central, ............ wt 104g 
Milwaukee & St. Paul..... HX i% 
do preferred... .. nM ity 
Mosrie & Wen2m.........0.cceccuess wn 
New Haven & Hartford........ ....] 1 143 
ee oe ee aes: 124 125 


N. Y. Central & Hudson River! 277’ 
do S rip Certificate...... . 


Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co....... ...........] (65% 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co....... 
Delaware & Hudson Cans!.... 


i2 78 
16 bg 
Pennsylvania Coal Co 























Spring Mountain Coni.......... oO 65 A 

Miscellancous, 
Aidlantic Mail........ EE ee Vig | @ te 
Boston Water Power. ....... ..., "4 56 
SNE sccnnuceres:iseesds » see $36 ww 
Adams Expies#.......... —— % ‘ 
Wells, vous Expvers .. eer a ae 
Americen Exiworsay? Pos ey. 

e 
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OFFICEZ0F THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 2%, 1573. 


(3 THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31sT DECEMBER, 1872: 

Premiums received on Marine — from 


Ist Jan., 1872, to 31st Dec., 1872....... $5,918,019 95 
Premiums on Policies not eae’ off 1st 
MIE Ts 60 nconsecsecsesccsegest>s 2,079.659 45 





Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan 


uary, 1872, to 3lst December, 1872...... - $5,776, 518 70 
Losses paid ‘during th e 

sume period............+ $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses........ .... $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
Snited States ‘and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and othe rwise.. 3 480, 100 00 
Real Estate and Bends and Mortgages.... *217) 000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at..\........... 409,903 18 
Premium tes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,755,374 14 
EE BE cece shsresserensns. pensetes 265,098 81 
Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of Bebrasry next. 

The outstanding certificates of the isene of 1859 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease, The ce as pee be produced at the time 
of }, =~ aud cancelled. 

ividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net carned premiums of the Company for the year 
«nding 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. Hi. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$135234.425. 


Locat. CoMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No, 89 Wall Street. 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manacers, 


No. 88 Watt Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 





GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues$Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 

D. W. ee of Pi Dodge & Co. 

J. A, ROOS of Roosevelt & Son. 

ROBT. L. KENNEDY. Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 

—. M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
Co. 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H, CARTER, Manager. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 








TRUSTEES$ 


J.D. Jonxs, 
Cuar.es Dennis, 
W. H, H. Moory, 
Henry Corr, 


Josern GAILLARD. JR., 
©. A. Hanp, 
James Low, 
B. J. Hownanp, 
Jos1an O. Low Bens. Bascock, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B, Myturn, 
Cuarces H, Russert, Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
Lowe ut Ho.sroox, Freperick Cuauncy, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8S. STEPHENSON, 
Roya Puerrs, WiiuiaM H. Wess, 
Cates Banstow, Suerrarp Ganpy, 
A. P. Pri107, Francis Skippy, 
WuuuM E. Donor, Caries P. Burpert, 
Davin Lang, Cuas. H. Marswat, 
James Bryce, Wit E, Bunker, 
Danret 8. Minutes, Samvuet L. Mrrost1, 
Wa. Sturais, vAmes G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Booert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perkins, Avexanper V. Biake, | ———— 
Cuantes D. Levenricn. 


J.D JONES, President. 


wipers DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
. H. If. MOORE, 2d Veee-Pres’t. 
7 HEWLEINT, 3d Vice-Pres’t 


AGENCY OF THE 
Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


lseued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
ud West Indies, and South America. Iso Circular 
etters of Credit for Travellers available in aii pa.ts of 
he world. 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, paysdle in 
~ondon and elsewhere, bought and soa 2t current 
etes; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts oz Scot 
sed and lreland, also on Canada, British Colambia 
o¢ Sen Francisco, Bills collected, and other Banking 


{eves transacterl. 
JOUN PATON. Agent. 


MAN NHATTAN SAVING R 
INSTITUTION, 
644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, June 20, 1873. 


Forty-Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend. | 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
av the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
all sums remaining on > ay during the three or 
six months ending July ist, Payable on and after 
the third Monday of July. 

All Dividends mot withdrawn will receive interest 
the same as a devosit. 

E. J. BROWN, President. 

EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 

C. F. ALVORD, Sgeretary. 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 
the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 
Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
offer at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and 
the net earniogs more than three times the 
interest on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 
CoNsOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
_ Exchange on London and Paris. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit ? 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAIE BLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, ‘SHERMAN & CO. 


~ BANKERS AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROT CHISOLM, - Pres't 


KE rancis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, atatees and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Acccant Books. 

Al. kinds of yo =" sy, Writing Papers 
Deska, Portfolios, ks, Expense Booka, 
pane, Pocket Catiery. Poanin tine Wallets, 














MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


EeOPARLISHED.....20200 0+ «00 1808. 
44 Pine Street, New York. 
Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
600,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manager. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. ArcuiBaLp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

m. Dd. JAPPRAY, of E. 8. Jafiray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Boorman JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 





‘0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


HOME 


INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 135 Broadway. 





Cash Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Assets, July 1, 1873, 4,408,573.75 
Liabilities, 365,564.32 

Abstract of the Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, 


showing the Assets of the Company on the first day 
of July, 1873 : 


IRD, dixnacicknsenank's ce isesese $231,855 21 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 
Real Estate, worth $4,838,000.......... 1,844,700 00 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 
(market value of Securities, $181,724).. 147,740 64 
United States Stocks (market value). ..e+ 1,734,075 00 
28,540 00 


PE. nahtcccgs  cabadesereccer be 

Interest due on Ist July, 1873............ 59,326 35 
Balance in hand of Agents....... seseee 243,386 57 
ED, 250d. sbivc drecabvccns toee 13,726 65 


Salvages, and other Miscellaneous Items $4,269 79 
Premiums due and uncollected on Poli- 

cies issued at this Office.......  ..... 20,953 54 

doth ndkbenesGucanecses cadet $4,408,573 75 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, Pres, 
J. H. WASHBURN, Sec’y. 





THE GALAXY 


Meets the Wants of Every Member of 
the Family. 


IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ” ed 
CLES BY ABLEST WRITER 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF ‘LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS —- STORIES IN EACH 
NUM 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF 
LITERATURE. 

IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
Price 35 Cents per Number 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE.......... $4 PER YEAR 
Send for Prospectus, 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 











HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—* The AMERICAN BiBLIOPOLIsT, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting Hterary announce- 
ments, ab ds with bibli phical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm.”—J. ¥. Tribune. 
Subscription, $1 ps. year. Send stamp for speci- 
mea number. 











>, os 
We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices. q 


J. SABIN & SONS, $ Nassau Street, N. Y. 


12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 
3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebreska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent. No advance 
interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST M ARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres, 


TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and ali the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 
free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition 
of Descriptive «umphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 

Address, 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 


Omaha, Neb. 


The ‘Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. = Prairie Pas 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered —— lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 
Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50 to Seven Years? 
Credit ; Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
— es to settlers 
diers under the New Law ay 1872) get 

10 scres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence. 
TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad + and to Settlers on Gov- 
en ment their wives and 
children carried free. over the’ Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track 

Send for Pamphlet containin eee information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, 8ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTE. AVENUE. cor. NINTH;:ST: 
New York.t 











A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 


ter Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
om, eels, EXCHANGE, &c.. &€., Bought 
ind Sold 
= for Investment Securities Cirefully Exe 
cut 

(" Collections of DIVIDEND@, | OUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made wpu all a 
and remitted for promptly. 
CORRESPONDENTS of this house, ny Pe 
pon pnw | their Dusicess attended to with acnity 
wnd despatch, 
New York Correspcnpents: HENRY CLEWS 
co, KOUNTZE BROTHEEP 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH] STREET, 


Has now an elegant assortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 


AND 
ROUND HATS, 


Suitable for the season. 
Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &c. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 


HUCH B. JACKSON 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIBS, Etc. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
on band a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 
182 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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